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GPpose 2 rich uncle—one who might support agent? After all, he’s a much surer bet than 
your family if you passed on—were to call _— most rich uncles! 


on you tomorrow . . . For the Life insurance premiums folks spend 


And that all you had to do to stay on his good 
side was to spend a few dollars a month on him. 


Would you, figuratively speaking, hide like 
the gentleman above, when he called? 


We'll bet a new hat you wouldn't. 


So why should a big, brave man like you ever 
go around hiding from a nice, helpful Travelers 


through him each month guarantee that their 
families will get the money they need—with no 
if’s or but’s. 


Moreover, each family knows exactly how 
much it will get. 

So don’t turn this “rich uncle” away. Let him 
in! The next time he calls, it might be too late. 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers In- 
MORAL: INSURE demnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insurance pubtic in 
the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1565. 
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“ITS UNBELIEVABLE!” 


That's what they said about the telephone in 1875—the year Prudential, 
and the telephone, appeared on the American scene. 


And had they known about it—insurance men of that time would have 
been almost as amazed by Prudential's Group insurance plans. 


Today employers everywhere know that a Prudential Group plan: 


* increases production by increasing a worker's security, 
¢ stamps a company as a "good place to work," 


* wins good-will in a firm's customer area every time a claim is 
paid. 





Do good in a big way—the Group way. The BROKERS 


more people you protect the more money you Ask us about Prudential's YOU- 
earn WE-YOU Group Sales _ pian. 











THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance compan 

HOME OFFICE , "WESTERN HOME OFFICE 

NEWARK, N. J. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


THEO. P. BEASLEY, President 
HOME OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Life insurance in force exceeds $300,000,000.00 
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1890, the place, Boston, Mass. Assembled at 

the historic Parker House were seventy dele- 
gates representing life underwriters’ associa- 
tions from all over the country, meeting for the 
purpose of forming a National Life Under- 
writers Association. 


The business of effecting a permanent organi- 
zation was accomplished without difficulty and 
it was declared that the object of the association 
would be “to advance the best interests of the 
cause of true life insurance throughout the 
country.” 


George N. Carpenter of Boston was elected 
the first president of the Association. Mr. Car- 
penter had an extensive background in life in- 
surance and in the Massachusetts State Legisla- 
ture, where for some years he represented the 
town of Brookline. His work there on the insur- 
ance committee resulted in the passage of many 
good and the rejection of many undesirable 
measures affecting the insurance business. 


In those days the Parker House was noted 
throughout the East for its banquet accommoda- 
tions and the NALU’s first annual dinner was 
conducted in traditional style. On the dais, 
Deacon Holway, president of the Boston associa- 
tion, serving as toastmaster, introduced such 
notables of that day as Speaker Barrett of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, Boston’s Mayor Hart, 
former Governor Long of Massachusetts, a prom- 
inent orator of his day, and the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, the well known preacher and author 
who was a staunch advocate of life insurance. 


The National Association started out in smooth 
fashion and its growth through the years has 
been marked by a sound constructive policy that 
now earns it the allegiance of more than 51,000 
life insurance agents. NALU has a strong voice 
in matters pertaining to the business of life 
insurance. 


During Judd Benson’s administration, just 
completed, the Association has been particularly 
active in a study of the National Service Life 
Insurance program and the recently expanded 
social security coverage. Constructive pension 
conferences were conducted during the year in 
keeping with the rapidly growing system of 
pension plans throughout the country. 

Another worthwhile convention has been writ- 
ten into the books. God willing, we’ll be gather- 
ing in Los Angeles next September for the 
sixty-second session of NALU. Time marches on. 


Tiss day was Wednesday, June 18, the year 


eee Joe MeCarthy 
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Something Ol 


HE combined surrender and lapse ratio for 

thirty leading companies for the last two dec- 
ades of the Nineteenth Century or from 1880 to 
1899 was 7.67 per cent. During these twenty years 
the range was from a low of 4.70 per cent in 1881 
to a high of 10.65 per cent in 1894. 


For the first quinquennial period the rate was 
5.11 per cent. This increased to 6.11 per cent for 
the second period and to 8.82 per cent the third. 
There was a decrease to 8.33 per cent for the last 
five year period. 


The surrender rate rose from 1.70 per cent in 
the first decade to one of 2.24 per cent for the final 
decade. The lapse rate also rose from 4.01 per 
cent to 6.34 per cent. 


In an era which marked the birth of America’s 
industrial expansion, when speculation in fan- 
tastic as well as in sound enterprise led to fortune, 
and when life insurance selling was on a hit or 
miss basis, it is a tribute to the urge for protec- 
tion that the rate of waste was so low. Life insur- 
ance in its early years, while concentrating on 
production never lost sight of the fact that the 
value of protection purchased depended finally on 
conservation. 
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Ta accompanying graph indicates the 
effect that business activity has upon 
life insurance policy lapses. The experi- 
ence shows that in time of increased busi- 
ness activity, policy lapses tend to decline, 
and when the business index starts a down- 
ward plunge, policy lapses occur with 
greater frequency. 

While the current lapse rates are sub- 
stantially above the record low level 
reached during World War Il, reflecting 
the relatively lower level of business activ- 
ity compared with the war years, today's 
rate is only about half the average an- 
nual rate dein the 1930's. This is a re- 
flection of the improved level of business 
since depression years. 

lt must be remembered that not all 
policy terminations are caused by emer- 
gencies. The records show that many of 
the surrenders for cash are for retirement 
or educational purposes as planned at the 
time of purchase. Also, many lapses rep- 
resent the end of the need for which the 
policy was purchased, such as a loan or 
temporary commitment. 


Sil ing Vow 


T HE carnage of war makes men mindful of the 
worth of the life insurance they own. Evidence 
then that the lowest combined lapse and surrender 
rate in the last two decades of the first half of the 
Twentieth Century was in the war years occasions 
no surprise. In 1944 the combined rate was 1.32 
per cent and in 1945 1.31 per cent. 


In this modern era reluctantly do men relin- 
quish their life insurance ownership. In fact only 
under the pressure of a major economic disaster 
is the combined surrender and lapse rate high. 
In 1932 the rate at 9.60 per cent made the average 
high, 8.25 per cent, for the first five years of the 
last two decades. 


Regular and decided reductions have since been 
recorded in each succeeding five year period. In 
the second it was 4.93 per cent; in the third 3.35 
per cent and in the fourth 1.94 per cent. The 
lowest surrender rate was in 1944, while the low- 
est lapse rate was in 1945. 


While the average man is definitely disposed to 
keep his life insurance intact and unburdened, the 
institution has a continuing obligation to aid him 
in the persistency of his ownership. 


Life Insurance 
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BT AYU. Calle 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


A DISTRESSING and sad happening in which thoughtfulness or bad 
judgment may entail a life of destitution for a wife and nine children, 
came to light recently through the public prints. The news story told of 
a gentleman, intelligent and of cultivated tastes, who earned a good income 
and supported his family in comfort. He had “carried a large amount 
of life insurance, but had recently neglected the payment of premiums.” 

Forty-three years of age, this man in the prime of life, had a con- 
siderable normal life expectancy. But death, which knows no rules, came 
to him suddenly, as the result of a fall down an unprotected elevator shaft. 
Surely could he have foreseen his end he would doubtless have strained his 
every resource to maintain his insurance in force; but on the other hand, 
if the insurance companies could have been gifted with an equal degree 
of foresight, he might not have obtained insurance. In the absence of 
clairvoyant qualities in either party, insurance companies can only be 
guided by averages according to past experience, in connection with a care- 
ful selection of risks. 

“Death comes to all men soon or late”; and knowledge of this truth, 
together with absolute ignorance as to the time when any particular man 
will join the great majority, should urge every man having dependents to 
provide security for them against his permanent removal as bread-winner. 

One of the most moving tracts of the fate William T. Nash, “Borrowing 
from Mary,” graphically told of the distressing life of a family whose 
protection was dissipated by a father’s disposition to sacrifice the future for 
the present. The moral? Let all whose dear ones are unprotected insure 
promptly and wisely; let those who are insured look to it that no neglect 
on their part shall plunge their families needlessly into dire poverty and 
distress. A useless policy is indeed; a policy of insurance that has lapsed. 








Something | 


N almost every individual within the business 

enterprise talents of great worth are hidden. 
These need only to be evoked to give the indi- 
vidual concerned a sense of belonging, a sense of 
worth. There are in the United States approxi- 
mately 4 million business enterprises. It is on 
the business front not the church front that we 
need to live more creatively, more spiritually. It 
is on the business front that we find our lives 
intimately intertwined with our fellow men. It 
is within the circle of the business enterprise 
that group behavior needs to be analyzed and 
enriched. It is here that democracy can daily take 
new form and content. 

Sociologists, psychologists, and anthropologists 
seek to understand how in the social organism 
various parts become or fail to become integrated. 
They look upon the group—the family, the com- 
munity, the nation—as a social organism. Each 
isa living, functioning whole wherein each of the 
parts has its essential nature, where the whole 
is more than the sum of the parts. Where unity 
is achieved, the group functions and grows in 
a manner which makes for high morale. Where 
unity exists within the circle of a family or a 
Parish or a business enterprise, the communal 
life becomes rich and invigorating. 

Alfred H. Williams, Federal Reserve Bank 


Something ie 


i T and health insurance has at long 
last been accepted by men and women of every 
economic level in America as a must protection. 
Life in this modern machine age has made appar- 
ent to all the necessity of an income uninterrupted 
by any contingency. While the growth in individual 
purchases has been accelerated group accident and 
health insurance has registered unparalleled gains. 


The Spectator Accident Insurance Register 
shows that 207 casualty companies and 198 life 
companies, 405 in all, had total net premiums in 
1949 of $1,145,162,370 of which $665,084,505 was 
personal and $480,077,865 was group accident and 
health. The combined loss and expense ratio for 
accident and health was 89.5 per cent and for 
group it was 90.1 per cent. 


The personal accident and health losses incurred 
to premiums earned ratio was 46.4 per cent and 
group 74.2 per cent. The expenses incurred to 
premiums written was, for personal 43.1 per cent 
and 15.9 per cent for group. Accident and health 
insurance is one of the most difficult of all forms 
of protection to rate adequately and fairly. That 
the final results are so favorable is a tribute to 
the ability of the underwriters. 
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> 
A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Chandler has been insured with 


Life insurance is important in my 


this company for 34 years. 


HOW THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL AGENT 


PREPARES TO SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 


By character, ability, and training, North- 
western Mutual agents are well qualified. 
Many—a greater proportion than in any 
other company—have earned the designa- 
tion of Chartered Life Underwriter. 

Why have such men chosen to represent 
Northwestern Mutual? This company has 


over 90 years’ experience. It is one of the 
six largest. It accepts applications only 
through its own agents. 

And so important are the advantages to 
policvholders, including low net cost, that 
nearly half the new life insurance issued by 
this company goes to present customers. 

For a thorough review of your life insur- 
ance program, you will do well to call upon 
a Northwestern Mutual agent. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 





pro gram for 


99 


SeCU rity 


A statement of interest to young 
men planning their 


business futures 


by RALPH J. CHANDLER 


Vice President, Matson Navigation Co. 


“AMONG the business men I know, 
there are many whose investment 
knowledge I greatly respect. 

“And there is not one of these who 
doesn’t feel that life insurance is im- 
portant to his financial planning. 

“From the start, my own investment 
program has pivoted on life insurance. 
For this, I am convinced, is the one best 
means by which a man may control the 
future for himself and his family. 

“With the ownership of life insur- 
ance there also comes a worry-free out- 
look that is invaluable. 

“There is no guesswork about this in- 
vestment. Not being subject to fluctu- 
ation, it needs far less attention. So that 
a man is helped—yes, encouraged—to 
move forward with freedom and confi- 
dence in his business life.” 


Lhe 
NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL 
Life /asurance Company 


a 








APPEARING IN: SATURDAY EVENING POST, OCTOBER 7; TIME, NOVEMBER 13 
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NE of the most depressing ideas held by many peo- 

ple is the thought that “you cannot change human 

nature.” With each successive repetition this phrase 

gains greater momentum. But human nature is not as 

unchangeable and inflexible as we generally believe 
it to be. 

In answer to the question, “Does human nature 
change?” Professor John Dewey says, “Human nature 
does change, but we must be sure that we are talking 
of the same thing. Certain fundamental needs do not 
change—need for food—drink—and moving about.” 
Some things within us are so much a part of us that 
they never change but they are greatly outnumbered 
by those important tendencies that can be regulated, 
amended and if needs be—eliminated. 

We must have food. But the kind of food that is 
wanted and used is largely a matter of acquired habit 
influenced by environment and custom. It seems un- 
natural to us that people should eat human flesh. Yet 
there have been people to whom it was natural and 
proper. Our acquired habits offer resistance to change. 
It is hard to teach mankind new customs which are 
contrary to those that have prevailed for a long time. 
Of course, some changes could be wisely opposed on 
the ground that they are contrary to the laws of life. 
A proposal to have society get along without food and 
drink is one of this kind. Peace among the peoples of 
this world is sometimes doubted on the theory that 
man by nature is a fighting animal and that this phase 
of his nature is unalterable. “War does not exist be- 
cause man has combative instincts, but because social 
conditions and forces have led, almost forced these 
‘instincts’ into this channel,” says John Dewey in his 
book on “The Problems of Men.” 

Ivan Petrovich Pavlov was a Russian physiologist 
who won the Nobel Prize in 1907. Around that time 
he performed an unusual experiment with a dog and 
out of this experiment science gained a new insight 
as to why we act as we do. When a dog sees food, 
saliva gathers in his mouth so as to help the digestive 
process. The same is true of humans. To produce 
saliva when fed is natural. In his experiment, Pavlov 
rang a bell immediately prior to the dog’s feeding. In 
other vords, the ringing of the bell indicated to the 
dog that his food was ready for him. Thus whenever 
the bell rang the dog knew he was about to be fed with 
the result that he acquired saliva in his mouth as soon 
as the bell rang. After many such experiments Pavlov 
rang the bell at different intervals which were not 
followed by feeding. Nevertheless the fact that the 
bell had been rung canced the dog to perform in ac- 
cordance with his conditioned response and every time 








Changing Human Nature 





the bell rang he responded the same way. That which 
was “unnatural” originally (to salivate when a bell 
rings) became a very “natural” instinct. Thus Pavlov 
brought a new concept into the experimental scientific 
field with his theory of “conditioned response.” 

Through successive and continuous experiments 
after Pavlov, science has illustrated that man’s nature 
—like a dog’s nature—is not fixed and immovable and 
unalterable, but rather contains sufficient flexibility 
for reconditioning. Amazing things can be done to 
change the “natural” self. In a great many ways man 
can be conditioned by new stimuli, so he will become 
something very different than his original nature. For 
example, he is conditioned to fear red lights. As a 
child he is conditioned to eat spinach (and like it). 
When he grows up, he is conditioned to kill his fellow 
men (in war). He is conditioned to hate certain 
groups (the enemy). In each case, the result is accom- 
plished by the “conditioned response” technique. The 
process is similar in all cases. Man is conditioned by 
the stimuli of his environment. Change the stimuli 
and you change the man. The clve to man’s ultimate 
maturity lies in surrounding himself with conditions 
that will stimulate his greatest growth and finest de- 
velopment. 

Persons who oppose proposals for great social 
changes of a profounded character, because of the sup- 
posed fixity of human nature, confuse the resistance 
to change that comes from acquired habits with that 
which comes from original human nature. The savage 
living in a primitive society comes nearer to being a 
pure “natural” human being than does civilized man. 
John Dewey has so well expressed the thought that 
civilization itself is the product of altered human 
nature. In his writings Professor Dewey has con- 
tinually emphasized the fact that if human nature is 
unchangeable then education is doomed to failure for 
its object is to develop new ways of thinking, feeling, 
desiring and believing and all these are foreign to raw 
human nature. New attitudes is the goal of education. 

In war, citizens of one country do not hate citizens 
of another country by instinct. Hatred comes after the 
war is started. The “instinct” is an acquired char- 
acteristic. There is tremendous plasticity in human 
nature. Habit, not original human nature, keeps things 
moving most of the time, about as they have moved 
in the past. The erroneous theory that human nature 
is unchangeable is the most depressing and pessimistie 
of all possible doctrines. It holds in effect, that persons 
are what they are at birth and that nothing can be 
done about it. Observe the bones on which this argu- 
ment hangs its melancholy flesh. 
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REVIEW 


By George Baker 


Washington Bureau 


Gov’t. Board Lists Effects 
Of A-Bomb on U. S. Port 


HE blast from the underwater burst did only minor 

damage on shore. 

There was some damage to buildings in the imme- 
diate area, and windows were broken for a consider- 
ably greater distance. 

Injuries to persons from the air shock were negli- 
gible as compared with such injuries from an air burst 
or with other effects of the underwater burst. 

There were no flash burns or flash fires. 

Waves from the burst, and particularly the first 
wave, hit the shores and severely damaged docks and 
ships along the water front. Several ships in the har- 
bor capsized and sank. 

A “base surge” or “lethal” cloud of radioactive mist 
swept inland, fatally injuring all exposed persons, 
driving through broken windows and contaminating a 
large area. This area extended about 1,800 yards up- 
wind, two miles cross-wind on each side, and two to 
five miles down-wind. 


Port Casualties High 


Persons on ships in the harbor were killed or fatally 
affected. Ships not sunk were badly contaminated. 

Estimates of casualties were based primarily on ex- 
posures of persons to the lethal cloud, or to the effect 
of contamination. 

Persons not killed outright, but with fatal radiation 
injuries, did not die at once. 

But those exposed to median lethal or greater radia- 
tion were disabled within a few hours. 

The limit of median lethal dosage, in spite of the 
wider decontamination spread, was two and one-third 
miles down-wind. Because the populations was indoors 
as a result of warning, casualties were reduced. 
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Washington 





i 
Type of Injuries 
The following are estimates: 
Persons receiving lethal dosages ............. 6,600 
Persons injured and seriously disabled........ 5,400 
Persons injured, some disability, 
hospitalization required ................ 1,800 
Persons injured, no disability, 
no special treatment required ........... 15,400 
Persons having possible blood changes, 
RD TIED 6 vein o's 0 cbs cc deen dees 15,750 


As a radiological safety measure, evacuation of per- 
sons from dangerously radioactive areas was indicated. 
Areas and time factors were determined by the radi- 
ological monitoring teams. 


Education is NSRB Aim 


If this hypothetical report of an underwater atomic 
bomb attack on an American coastal city sounds grue- 
some, remember that it’s meant to. It’s part of the 
National Security Resources Board’s program to im- 
press business, industry, state and local governments, 
and every citizen with the necessity of serious plan- 
ning for a surprise attack by an enemy force. 

At the present time, NSRB Chairman W. Stuart 
Symington does not foresee any direct effects of the 
new program on the insurance business. But he does 
caution the industry to keep abreast of government 
planning for civilian defense, so that new techniques 
of protection may be given prompt consideration )) 
the men who write the nation’s life and accident poli- 
cies. 

As far as providing medical service to victims 0! 
bombings is concerned, Mr. Symington thinks existing 
health agencies will be able to handle the load. And 
civil defense health services will be responsible for 
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“special weapons” defense, in addition to their duties 
in providing first aid, hospital care, sanitation, and 
aboratory services. 


Dosage Detectors’ Issued 


A “radiological monitoring service” will supervise 
protective measures against radiation and will make 
surveys. The service should issue radiological dosage 
devices to civil defense personnel who must work in 
contaminated areas. 

Biological monitoring should be the responsibility of 
local health department laboratories, Mr. Symington 
believes. Federal, state and local veterinary and agri- 
cultural agencies will provide monitoring and other 
protective services against biological warfare directed 
at food animals and crops. 

Chemical warfare monitoring will be the responsi- 
bility of local health departments. 


Insurance Men Must Start 
Social Security Tax Jan. 1 


HE far-reaching changes recently written into the 

nation’s vast social security program by Congress 
eventually will affect nearly every type of wage earner, 
jut for the present only a relative handful of employed 
or retired persons will benefit from the expanded in- 
surance program. 

Insurance salesmen, for example, will not begin to 
deduct the retirement tax from their incomes until 
January 1, 1951. And the first payments by these in- 
dividuals will not be due until March 15, 1952—the 
date on which their 1951 income taxes are due also. 

These persons—salesmen, proprietors, and indepen- 
dent contractors—are required to file yearly social se- 
curity returns with their regular income tax return 
if their annual net income from self-employment is at 
least $400. The first return will cover income earned in 
1951. The social security tax will be 214 per cent on 
income up to $3,600 annually through 1953. The cur- 
rent tax on employed persons is 1% per cent, with the 
employer contributing an additional 114 per cent. The 
first step to be taken by self-employed persons is to ob- 
tain a social security card from the nearest social se- 
curity office. If a card is already held, no change is 
necessary. 


Salesmen Are Employees 


In addition, the new law classes as “employees” for 
the first time city and traveling salesmen engaged on 
a full-time basis in soliciting orders for their princi- 
pals (except for side-line sales activities) from whole- 
salers, retailers, contractors, or operators of hotels, 
restaurants, or other similar establishments. This 
group and their employers will be subject to the regu- 
lar provisions of the law with respect to deductions. 

The new law also increases benefit payments for the 
3,000,000 beneficiaries row on the government’s rolls. 
Up until last month, retired workers were receiving an 
average of only $26 per month, as their benefits were 
Computed on the basis of a formula adopted over 10 
years ago and geared to prewar price and wage levels. 
Today, these beneficiaries are eligible for payments 


averaging $46 a month, beginning with the payments 
for the month of September. 

Provision also is made in the new law for strength- 
ening state-federal public assistance and child-health 
and welfare services. Additional federal funds are now 
available for aid to dependent children, maternal and 
child health, crippled children, and child welfare ser- 
vices. Moreover, a fourth category of public assistance 
for the needy permanently and totally disabled is es- 
tablished. 


Reversal of Trend Seen 


Critics of the vast program have, in the past, main- 
tained that social security is not “insurance” in the 
sense that the program is self-supporting, and that it 
is actually a “phoney” insurance program supported 
in large purport from the U. S. Treasury. 

In answering this charge, the government’s security 
planners now state that taxpayers may look forward 
to a reversal of the trend of continually increasing ex- 
penditures from general revenues for the aged and 
for children who are dependent because of death of 
the family bread-winner. 

Currently, there are about 3,000,000 beneficiaries of 
old-age and survivors’ insurance. Under the new law, 
it is estimated that within a year this number will ex- 
ceed 4,250,000. By 1960, the beneficiaries will number 
more than 7,000,000. 

Benefit payments for retired workers now averaging 
$26 per month will in a few years exceed an average of 
$50. In providing for these liberalizations, Congress 
was not unmindful of the increase in the cost to the 
system. The tax schedule is designed to make the pro- 
gram self-supporting so as to avoid the necessity for 
appropriating funds to the system out of general reve- 
nues. 


Main Points Summarized 


Here, in summary form, are the major provisions of 
the new program: 

About 10,000,000 persons not previously covered are 
brought into the program. Included in this group, in 
addition to the self-employed, are employees of non- 
profit and religious institutions, agricultural workers, 
steadily employed, and employees of state and local 
governments not already covered by retirement sys- 
tems (including employees of publicly-owned trans- 
portation systems). 

Under the new “benefit formula” workers who retire 
with earnings in covered employment in six calendar 
quarters after 1950 may have their benefits computed 
as follows: 50 per cent of the first $100 of the average 
monthly wage plus 15 per cent of the next $200. Pres- 
ent beneficiaries, as well as individuals who retire in 
the future without having earnings in covered employ- 
ment in six calendar quarters after 1950 will have 
their benefits increased 77% per cent on the average 
over the level provided in the old law. Under the new 
program, the increase will average about &5 per cent. 

The new tax rates follow this schedule: The current 
procedure under which an employer and employee each 
pay 1% per cent of the worker’s first $3,000 earnings 
(to be $3,600 after January 1, 1951) will remain un- 
changed until December 31, 1953. From then until Dec. 
31, 1959, the rate would be 2 per cent each. From 1960- 
1964, it would be 2% per cent each. From 1965-1969, 
it would be 3 per cent each, and thereafter 314 per 
cent each. 
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NALU President’s Annual Report (1949-1950): 


UR economy is producing a 
O national income higher than 

ever previously experienced. 
Life Underwriters have proven 
themselves alert to this situation 
and have, during the first seven 
months of 1950 produced 15% bil- 
lion dollars of new life insurance, 
a gain of 19 per cent over 1949. In 
July a peak of $2,304,000,000 was 
hit for a gain of 39 per cent over 
last July. Payments to beneficiaries 
and policyholders during the first 
half of 1950 were $1,914,116,000, a 
gain of 9 per cent over 1949. 

Our enthusiasm over these out- 
standing results must however be 
tempered by the fact that the aver- 
age family owned $3,300 in life in- 
surance with an income of $2,300 in 
1940, whereas in 1949 life insur- 
ance holdings stood at $4,900 per 
family and the average income at 
$5,200. It must thus be thought- 
fully observed that the total 
amount of life insurance outstand- 
ing today amounts to slightly less 
than one year’s national or family 
income at present level. It would 
appear that there is ample room in 
our present economy for substantial 
gains in our production and we 
therefore have reason to be opti- 
mistic about the productivity of 
our efforts in the months ahead. 

The industrial and economic his- 
tory of the United States during 
the past two decades has been high- 
lighted by the fact that manage- 
ment is rapidly recognizing its 
equal responsibility for sound hu- 
man management as well as sound 
management in fields of production 
and distribution. It is entirely con- 
ceivable that historians may look 
upon this particular development as 
being equally significant, insofar as 
the general well-being of all work- 
ers is concerned, to the industrial 
revolution with its phenomenal re- 
duction in human drudgery. To 
eliminate human drudgery is im- 
portant, to eliminate the conse- 
quences of economic tragedy and 
poverty is just as important. Labor 
leaders are daily emphasizing the 
importance of insurance benefits for 
the workers they represent. This 
has opened up new avenues of op- 
portunity as evidenced by the fact 
that $2,969 000,000 of new group 
insurance was placed during the 
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By Judd C. Benson 
Retiring President 


first seven months of 1950, repre- 
senting an increase of 76 per cent 
over the same period in 1949. 


On Pension Plans 


There are presently more than 
eleven thousand insured pension 
plans covering 2,800,000 workers as 
compared to fifteen hundred plans 
covering 700,000 workers in 1940. 
One of the greatest opportunities 
ever presented to the life insurance 





JUDD C. BENSON 


. a job well done 


companies and their field represen- 
tatives lies in the field of employee 
benefit plans. These plans will in- 
clude coverage for hospitalization, 
temporary as well as total, and per- 
manent disabilities, surgical bene- 
fits, medical expenses, life insur- 
ance, and pensions at retirement. 
In contemplating our opportunities 
we should recognize that we are in 
competition with advocates of the 
Welfare State. Some Welfare State 
advocates wish to make political cap- 
ital out of government welfare plans 
and others simply desire to trans- 
fer their personal responsibilities to 
the state in the hope that they will 


be able to shift part of the burden 
to other taxpayers. Our Association 
and all its members should devote 
themselves to educating the worker 
that “insured benefits” are his best 
guarantee of “performance accord- 
ing to promise.” Business and in- 
dustry must yet be educated to the 
fact that in most instances insured 
benefits are most satisfactory and 
economical, all factors considered. 

Our economy must prepare for a 
shocking tax burden, the extent 
which will depend upon military re- 
quirements. History has taught us 
that heavy tax responsibilities cre- 
ate good life insurance prospects 
but at the same time destroy some 
of their ability to buy. Even as the 
taxpayer must give up more of his 
income for national security, he 
must be persuaded through sound 
salesmanship that it is equally im- 
portant to maintain a life insurance 
program adequate for the economic 
security of his family and himself. 
May we be mindful of the fact that 
the life insurance agent, and he 
alone, carries the doctrine of thrift 
and economic well-being to the pros- 
pect and his wife and upon his suc- 
cess or failure hinges their economic 
well-being. True, there are other 
instruments of thrift, but the other 
instrumentalities are not backed up 
effectively by a sales organization 
that can persuade the man to pro- 
tect his family and himself and 
continually encourage him to carry 
out his program. In fulfilling this 
particular responsibility, no group 
of men stands out as prominently 
as weekly premium agents, and 
their accomplishments in promoting 
thrift are of special importance dur- 
ing this period when the emovhasis 
is on spending rather than on 
saving. 

We hear economists 
ominous warnings about the “flight 
from the dollar.” May we suggest 
that the matter of greater concern 
to us and to the American people 
as a whole is the “flight from the 
idea of saving a dollar.” Our best 
defense against anv such trend li Ss 
in our active and continned rea! 
zation that our resvonsibilitv to our 
policyholder extends beyond the ar- 
rangement of his insurance into an 
integrated program. We are dut) 
bound to use every influence at our 
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Judd C. Benson gives an account of 


his stewardship in a year marked 


by significant happenings in life 


imsurance and world affairs. 


command to maintain the purchas- 
ing power of the insurance and 
annuity dollar for him and his bene- 
ficiaries. We salute the Institute of 
Life Insurance on their alertness 
to this responsibility and commend 
their intelligent efforts to make the 
public aware of its responsibility. 

We see that our fortunes are 
closely linked to the general econ- 
omy of the country and that we 
will prosper in the same proportion 
that we, and the companies we rep- 
resent, are alert to each new oppor- 
tunity that is presented. 


Life Insurance and the 
Federal Government 


Within the short space of 10 or 
15 years, the people of the United 
States have adopted, in part, the 
philosophy of “THE WELFARE 
STATE.” 

Unfortunately, some of the 
changes leading to a partial Wel- 
fare State have been engineered in 
such a way that the average voter 
has not been fully cognizant of the 
changes that have transpired. Fre- 
quently he has not had an oppor- 
tunity to vote directly as opposing 
© favoring many of the important 
changes. Prior to the time of the 
partial Welfare State it was con- 
sidered just and proper that each 
individual should get the benefit of 
his own efforts and achievements; 
4 system of incentives and rewards 
was recognized as leading to maxi- 
mum human welfare. 

Under the Welfare State, how- 
ever, the earnings of the more pro- 
ductive and efficient individuals are 
tapped for the benefit of the less 
Productive and less efficient. The 
state becomes the instrument to ef- 
fect late this transfer of income 
‘rom the one group to another. This 
constitutes a revolution in the the- 
ory of government and of the state. 
It is a revolutionary process 


through which many of us have 
lived and it must be remembered 
that the process is still going on. 

We are confronted with three 
primary tasks—we must learn to 
live in reasonable harmony with the 
partial Welfare State; we must ex- 
pand the scope and usefulness of 
the institution of life insurance in 
such a way that workers will have 
more attractive benefits under a 
voluntary system than the Welfare 
State provides under a compulsory 
system; and, finally, we must as- 
sume the responsibility for alerting 
a not too well informed public 
against the lurking dangers in the 
sugar-coated promises of the advo- 
cates of the Welfare State. Thomas 
Jefferson pretty well summarized 
the situation when he said, “We 
must make a choice between econ- 
omy and liberty or profusion and 
servitude. If we can prevent the 
government from wrestling the la- 
bors of the people under the pre- 
tense of caring for them, we shall 
be happy.” 

Perhaps it is well that we face 
squarely the problems tha&t are pre- 
sented by the partial Welfare State 
and the theories of people who ad- 
vocate a complete Welfare State.: 

1. Whenever a voter has a greater 
vested economic interest in welfare 
benefits than he has in his owt 
property, he ceases to be an inde- 
pendent voter and will blindly fol- 
low the man who promises him 
the most of somebody else’s money. 

2. When a man can use his vote 
to deprive another man of the fruits 
of his labors, all incentive to save 
is thwarted and the moral fibre so 
necessary for assuming personal re- 
sponsibility will soon be destroyed. 

3. Our two great rolitical parties 
have lost their identitv insofar as 
a clear position with revard to the 
Welfare State is concerned. There 
are advocates and bitter opponents 
of this philosophy of government in 


each of the political parties. Until 


such time as we have a realignment 
of parties the voter is confronted 
with the very difficult task of de- 
termining the political philosophy 
of each candidate without regard 
to his party label—and this is dif- 
ficult indeed. 

4. At the moment we are con- 
fronted with a further difficulty in 
that administration leaders, as well 
as the heads of government bu- 
reaus, are forthright advocates of 
the Welfare State, whereas leaders 
in both parties in Congress, left 
free from administrative political 
pressure, show definite signs of de- 
siring to avoid a Welfare State. 

All of these facts have been made 
crystal clear by our efforts to pro- 
mote good legislation in Washing- 
ton, as well as by our attempts to 
prevent the enactment of legisla- 
tion that is clearly not favorable to 
the life insurance industry and that 
is adverse to the best interests of 
its policyholders. 

It is important that this report 
record the fact that, without regard 
to political affiliation, the great ma- 
jority of the members of the United 
States Congress as presently consti- 
tuted is friendly to the institution 
of life insurance, subscribe to its 
principles and objectives. and is dis- 
posed to support legislation which 
is in the best interests of the in- 
dustry. 


The Association Year 

This Association can accomplish 
its objectives only through a large 
and active membership. If we did 
not have a large membership, dues 
would become prohibitively high or 
our activities would be curtailed. 
Our organization is built in such 
a way that its members carry out 
perhaps 90 per cent of the work 
on a volunteer basis. It is gratify- 
ing, therefore, to report that on 
June 30, 1950, our membership 
stood at 51,256 which exceeded very 
substantially our membership in 
any previous year on June 30; and, 
moreover, this was in excess of our 
membership on Dec. 31, 1949. It 
stands today at nearly 53,000. 
Through the outstanding perform- 
ance of the Membership Committee 
and Headouarters Staff. it appears 
that the Association will move on 
to a new high in membership dur- 
ing 1950. It is my honest belief that 
we are doing a continually better 
job of integrating new members— 
and as we do, enthusiasm for the 
Association will grow and member- 
ship should show a continual in- 
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crease until such time when it is 
perhaps 50 per cent greater than 
it is at the present time. Just how 
soon this can be accomplished will, 
of course, depend upon the efforts 
of folks like you and me who are 
willing to devote some of our time 
and energies at the local level to 
improve the effectiveness of our As- 
sociation. 


Activities for Our Members 


1. Since 1943 our membership has 
advocated expansion of the Social 
Security Act to include all full time 
agents for survivors and retirement 
benefits. This is now an accom- 
plished fact, the law being effective 
Jan. 1, 1951. The full time agent 
will pay a tax equal to 1% per cent 
of his commissions up to $3,600. 
This may well be considered the 
highlight of the Association Year 
since it is believed that the great 
majority of our members were par- 
ticularly anxious to be included un- 
der the Social Security Act. 

2. Many of our members have felt 
that amendments to Section 213 of 
the New York Insurance Law would 
be appropriate at this time. In order 
that the Association would be on 
firm ground in suggesting amend- 
ments to this law, the Board of 
Trustees authorized a_ research 
project which has been carried out 
by the Sub-Committee on Section 
213 and the Headquarters Staff. The 
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results of this questionnaire clearly 
indicate that a higher percentage of 
the agent's earnings are going for 
his expenses of operation, with the 
result that on the same volume of 
business a substantial reduction in 
net income will occur. The survey 
having been completed, its results 
will be presented to the Insurance 
Department of the State of New 
York and to the New York Legis- 
lature with the hope that appro- 
priate amendments to the law will 
be enacted. 

3. Until such time as the status of 
full time life underwriters for So- 
cial Security purposes was clarified, 
it was very difficult for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue to properly 
appraise the tax consequences of 
agents’ pension plans at retirement. 
It is believed that the enactment 
of the Social Security Act will go 
far toward clarifying this situation 
and you may be sure that our gen- 
eral counsel, as well as our Com- 
mittee on Federal Law and Legis- 
lation, will pursue the matter 
diligently, seeking a determination 
that will place the life underwriter 
in the same status taxwise in con- 
nection with his pension plan as he 
enjoys under the new law for Social 
Security Benefits. 

4. Three problems that were un- 
usual in character confronted the 
Association during the past year 
and were treated in the following 
manner— 
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Vice-President 
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(A) Insured Pension Plans 


It became abundantly clear when 
pension plans were being negoti- 
ated, following the decision of the 
Inland Steel case, that many plans 
would be installed that were neither 
actuarially sound nor adequately 
financed. Doubtless, many employ- 
ers and employees were not able to 
draw a clear line of distinction be- 
tween plans that were sound and 
those that were lacking both in 
actuarial and financial soundness. 
Your Board felt that the Associa- 
tion had a two-fold responsibility. 
First to protect the interests of our 
members who had a substantial in- 
vestment in pension plans already 
outstanding on an insured basis, 
and also to make certain that the 
public would be able to draw a 
clear line of distinction between 
the relative merits of insured and 
uninsured plans. Accordingly, a 
Committee on Industry Develop- 
ment and Information was formed 
for the purpose, among others, of 
informing the public relative to 
proper pension planning. To date, 
three highly successful pension con- 
ferences have been held—in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and Detroit—with 
another scheduled for Pittsburgh 
on Oct. 5. Judging from the enthu- 
siastic reports of our members in 
those cities, much has been accom- 
plished to advise the public prop- 
erly relative to pension planning in 
those areas. In order to make the 
information available to our mem- 
bers everywhere, brochures giving 
the proceedings of each of these 
three meetings were published and 
are available at net cost prices for 
our members through National 
Headquarters. 


(B) Trust Officers and Attorneys 


In some cities, areas of misun- 
derstanding arose between attor- 
neys, trust officers, and life under- 
writers as to the functions that 
each group should perform in 
estate planning. Knowing that such 
misunderstandings need not arise 
where a proper relationship can be 
developed, as is demonstrated in 
many of our cities, great care was 
used in formulating the Committees 
for Cooperation with Trust Officers 
and Attorneys. Most of the prob- 
lems have been ironed out satis- 
factorily and with these carefully 
chosen and strong committees at 
work, we feel confident that one 
or two more years will bring about 
an unusually good understanding 
between underwriters, trust officers, 
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and attorneys which will accrue to 
the benefit of our members and 
their policyholders. 


(C) The International Situation 


The international situation will 
probably create many new problems. 
Therefore, a Committee on National 
Affairs was constituted to deal with 
all such problems. It was deemed 
wise to have such a committee to 
coordinate our activities so that 
there would be no possible confu- 
sion in our efforts to be helpful, 
and at the same time to protect 
the interests of our members. This 
committee has thus far partici- 
pated in a conference with insur- 
ance commissioners having to do 
with war clauses and is currently 
extremely active in the matter of 
National Service Life Insurance 
amendments. 

5. When the tremendous dividend 
on National Service Life Insurance 
was first announced, several of the 
press releases in connection with 
the dividend were unfortunate from 
our point of view. Largely due to 
a lack of complete information., sev- 
eral of these press releases carried 
implications which were unfavor- 
able to commercial life insurance. 
This was sorely perplexing to us 
because of the unusually fine and 
helpful attitude the NALU and its 
members had taken toward helping 
to conserve National Service Life 
Insurance. In order to get the facts 
properly before the public it be- 
came necessary for Gordon McKin- 
ney to prepare a pamphlet setting 
forth all of the correct facts with 
regard to the dividends. More than 
60,000 of these were purchased 
from National Headquarters and 
we had splendid reports from all 
sections of the country, indicating 
that the booklet presented the facts 
correctly to the public wherever in- 
terest was evidenced in the subject. 

6. Your Association is cooperat- 
ing fully with the efforts of the 
American Medical Association to 
prevent the adoption in the welfare 
plans of the present administration 
for socialized medicine, compulsory 
health insurance, and other allied 
benefits. 

Many of our associations have 
taken independent action in en- 
dorsing the activities of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. This is of 
particular interest to those of our 
members who are concerned with 
the sale of employee benefit plans 
or individual plans of accident and 
health insurance in various com- 
panies. 

7. While the Association’s ef- 
forts in connection with state law 


and legislation are severely circum- 
scribed by reason of budget and an 
overworked Headquarters Staff, we 
are concentrating our efforts to get 
agents’ qualification bills passed in 
the various states, as well as more 
adequate laws pertaining to mass 
coverage. As we are able to enlist 
the aid of the state associations and 
their leaders we have reason to 
expect that our efforts will be more 
and more effective in securing this 
legislation, which will be decidedly 
to the advantage our membership. 

Agents’ qualification laws were 
enacted in Wisconsin in 1949 and a 
completely new insurance code, with 
model agents’ qualification laws and 
group laws, was passed in Kentucky 
this year. 





We work continually with all in- 
dustry committees and the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners for improved laws and the 
preservation of state supervision 
of insurance. Recently we have se- 
cured cooperation from the Life In- 
surer’s Conference on many impor- 
tant legislative subjects. 


For the Public and the 
Policyholder 


The objectives of our Association 
include continual efforts to educate 
the public on the value and use 
of life insurance and to protect the 


(Continued on page 50) 
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John D. Moynahan 
M‘tecrene Chicago office, Metropolitan Life . . 


LaGrange, Illinois . . 


. lives in 


. started with Metropolitan Life at 


Springfield, Massachusetts in 1922 ... as a clerk... worked 
way up ladder as agent, assistant manager, general assistant 
manager, associate manager and field supervisor . . . appointed 


to his present position in 1935. 


Born January 28, 1904, Cambridge, Massachusetts . . . grac- 


uated Drury Academy, 1922... 
president, Chicago C.L.U. Chapter, 


awarded C.L.U. in 1935... 


married, two children .. . 


1938 ... president, Life Agency Managers of Chicago, 1940 
. .. president, American Society of C.L.U., 1941 .. . trustee, 
American College of Life Underwriters, 1941 .. . president, 
Chicago Association of Life Underwriters, 1944 . .. elected trus- 
tee of National Association of Life Underwriters, 1945 . . . vice- 
president in 1949 and now NALU PRESIDENT. 
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DR. RALPH J. GAMPELL 


ORN in Manchester, England, 

in 1916, Dr. Gampell graduated 
M.B.Ch.B. (equivalent to an M.D. 
degree in U. S.) in 1940 from the 
University of Manchester. After 
a year of resident hospital ap- 
pointments, Dr. Gampell went into 
the Royal Air Force and served 
until July, 1946. Following a re- 
fresher residency, he began gen- 
eral practice in England and car- 
ried this on successfully for two 
years after which he made his de- 
parture for the United States. Dr. 
Gampell has just completed an in- 
terneship at St. Joseph’s Hospital 
in San Francisco in order to qual- 
ify for a California license. He is 
presently aiding the National Ed- 
ucation Campaign of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association against 
government-controlled medicine. 


and impertinent for a foreigner 

to come over here and tell you 
anything. You are all over twenty- 
one and you can do as you like. But 
what I will tell you is what hap- 
pened to me and what happened to 
my country, and if in places where 
I say “England,” you make the 
mental alteration and put, “Amer- 
ica,” you go ahead and do it, but 
don’t say I said so! 

After being separated from the 
Royal Air Force, Medical Branch, in 
1946 I interned for a while in San 
Francisco. Then, I returned to 


[’ would be both presumptuous 
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SOCIALIZED MEDICIN 






B,D, Ralph 3. Gampell 


Dr. Gampell has first-hand knowledge of 


Great Britain’s socialized 


medicine program. He saw it in 


action — was part of the system. 


Here is his story as told to 


those attending the Fellowship Luncheon 


at the NALU Convention. 


England and went into general 
practice in a smallish industrial 
town, about 5000 souls. You can 
get a good idea of what sort of 
practice it was when I tell you that 
the vast majority of my patients 
were working in two coal mines 
and two cotton mills, and there was 
a small percentage of people who 
worked as fairly small farmers on 
the land. It was in every way a 
happy practice. 

Then came the National Health 
Service Act. That is the Act of the 
British Parliament which instituted 
the National Health Service which 
was brought into operation in 1948. 


Health Service Objectionable 


I worked under this British Gov- 
ernment Health Service and found 


it so objectionable, both personally 
and as a physician, that I felt com- 
pelled to break all my ties—and 
they are real ties—with home and 
friends and _ professional back- 
ground and come to start afresh 
—and from the bottom—in a new 
country. You see there are some 
things that are not worth doing at 
any price and working that sort of 
Government medicine seemed to me 
so intolerable that I made this 
momentous personal decision. And 
I am not alone in making this break. 
You won’t see many of my British 
colleagues here in the U. S. be- 
cause the problem of obtaining dol- 
lars is almost an insurmountable 
one for Englishmen. But they are 
streaming out of Great Britain to 
the British Dominions. This 1s 
hardly the action of men who are 
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happy in the practice of their 
chosen profession. Believe me, one 
does not make such a decision 
readily. 

Now, don’t say, “That is the 
British all over.” It is no such 
thing. The British Health Service 
scheme came into operation as the 
result of one of the most elegant 
pieces of economic blackmail that 
it will ever be my fortune to suf- 
fer. To tell you how that was, it 
is necessary to go back a bit to 
realize the method of medical prac- 
tice in Great Britain before this 
scheme. 

Over here, if you want to go into 
practice, you find a neighborhood 
which you think will support an- 
other doctor and you stick up your 
shingle, and you hope. That never 
was the method in Great Britain. 
We had this system of what was 
known as the buying and selling of 
the good-will of medical practices. 
I don’t know why, but Britons by 
and large are very loyal to places. 
If they have always attended Dr. 
Smith at such-and-such a place, 
even if Dr. Smith goes away and 
Dr. Jones comes, they will still keep 
on going. That, I understand, is 
almost unknown in the United 
States. 


Medical Good-Will 


As a result, the good-will of your 
medical practice was a saleable com- 
modity. In fact, the way you went 
into practice in Great Britain was 
that you bought the good-will of a 
man who retired. He introduced 
you to his patients and you both 
hoped the work that had been done 
by him would then be done by you. 
It may sound an odd system, but 
that was a system hallowed by 
many years of custom. 

Now, this was a very important 
commodity. For example, the prac- 
tice I went into was grossing about 
$8,000 a year, which for England 
isa lot of money. The value of that 
practice, to purchase it, was about 
$12,000. The British Medical As- 
sociation had a scheme by which 
you could go along to one of the big 
banks who looked at your face to 
see if it was honest, and if they 
thought it was, they lent you the 
money, the whole $12,000, and you 
tied yourself up in shackles for the 
rest of your life! 

You repaid the money actually 
over a matter of ten years, and you 
insured your life and gave the prac- 
tice as security and sold your soul, 
and so on; but in fact it worked out 
very well. Lots of young doctors, 


the vast majority of young doctors 


in Great Britain, made their start 
that way. They borrowed the 
money; they went into practice; 
they worked like beavers for ten or 
fifteen years to pay off their in- 
debtedness, and at the end of that 
time they were their own masters 
with no debt. 


A Result 


Came the National Health Ser- 
vice Act and it declared that the 
buying and selling of the good-will 
of practices was illegal—as simple 
as that. That meant that I, for ex- 
ample, had $12,000 tied up in my 
practice, not even my own money 
at that, and nobody that I could 
sell it to; so I had lost $12,000. 

But, the Government, always be- 
ing magnanimous, said, “No, of 
course, we don’t mean to do that at 
all. We will appropriate a sum of 
$260,000,000 from the general ap- 
propriation and that will be used as 
compensation for doctors. If you 
have lost so much money because 
you can’t sell your practice, we will 
give you that money so you won’t 
lose anything at all. But, of course, 
there is a small proviso. You must 
join the National Health Service on 
or before the appointed day.” 

Up to July 4th, doctors protested 
and complained and said they would 
have no part of it. July 4 midnight 
was the final time for joining. You 
all joined, because if you didn’t, you 
would have been made bankrupt. 





After July 5, the Minister of 
Health was able to go before Parlia- 
ment and say over 90 per cent of 
the doctors had already joined and 
more were to come. And now the 
figure is even higher than that. It 
is an elegant commentary on the 
way that a Government can work 
against a profession when it uses 
all its resources. It was a per- 
fectly simple financial proposition, 
but the only thing was that the 
people who were being ground down 
were the doctors. If you had enough 
money not to bother about $12,000 
you could keep out, but if you were 
just an ordinary doctor, like the 
British doctors, you joined. That 
is how the National Health Ser- 
vice came into being. 

I don’t want to weary you about 
this sum of money; but it is im- 
portant, because over here a lot of 
people say, “The British doctors 
wanted it; now they have got it, 
what are they complaining about?” 

The fact is, they didn’t want it; 
they decisively rejected it on two 
occasions, but they were coerced 
into it by forces far greater than 
themselves, the fact they had wives 
and families, children to bring up. 

So it came into operation July 5, 
1948. By all the resources that the 
Government had of posters and 
radio and newspapers, the popula- 
tion was urged to cease being pri- 


’ vate patients and to join in the Na- 


tional Health Service. Now, that 





. . - some British doctors operate elsewhere 
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wasn’t very difficult, because peo- 
ple said, “Look, we have got to pay 
this money anyway. We have got 
to pay it; we might as well get the 
benefits.” 


Procedure 


They were told to pick up white 
cards from the post office, fill them 
in and hand them to their doctor 
and they were in the Service. From 
then on, the medical millennium 
would dawn. There were to be no 
further charges; it was all for free. 
The new day was here. 


Well, they flocked to doctors. I 
had the delightful chore of filling in 
some 1400 or 1500 of these forms 
laboriously with my name on the 
back with a code number and my 
address and some other numerals. 


Anyway, they brought along 
these forms to the doctors and once 
they were registered with a doctor, 
he was responsible for them. I as 
a general practitioner was responsi- 
ble for the full range of general 
practitioner services day and night, 
Sundays and Christmas and vaca- 
tions and everything; 365 days in 
the year I was responsible for those 
patients. That is fair enough. 

The Government gave a most 
magnanimous reward. For each 
patient who was registered with 
me, I received the sum of $3.40 per 
year. It is not a lot of money: But 
they didn’t want me to be reduced 
to penury, so they said, “Since we 
can only pay so little per patient, 
you can have a lot of patients.” 

And they fixed a maximum num- 
ber that one general practitioner 
could have. That figure, believe it 
or not, is 4000. 

I could expect that within a year 
or two I would: have reached the 
summit of medical ambition as a 
general practitioner and I would be 
earning 4000 times $3.40, out of 
which I would have to pay all my 
own expenses and income tax and 
all the rest of it. 


No Help 


Now, I have been asked over here, 
“What do you do about your secre- 
tary? What do you do about your 
nurse?” The answer is, of course, 
in that sort of deal you don’t have 
any secretary; you don’t have any 
nurse. You are your own secretary 
and you are your own nurse. It 
doesn’t make for the best sort of 
medical practice, but that was the 
way the Government wanted it— 
a maximum of 4000 patients and 
$3.40 per patient per year. 

Well, I told you that all the popu- 
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lation was urged to register. At 
one fell swoop, 95 per cent regis- 
tered. Now, how did I manage my 
8200 souls? J used to do three of- 
fice hours a day and I can say that 
many a day I saw an average of 
twenty people each hour, and I as- 
sure you I make no boast of this; 
this is nothing at all to be proud of. 
I have done thirty-six house calls 
in one day as well as office periods. 
You don’t do a great deal for the 





- Consultant hasn’t the time 


people when you do thirty-six house 
visits in a day, but it takes time, 
even in going in the houses and go- 
ing up the stairs and laying a hand 
on to take the pulse. 


Consensus of Opinion 


What do the patients think about 
this sort of deal—three-minute 
medicine, thirty-six house calls a 
day? I regret, and I think it is 
probably to the shame of British 
medicine, that the vast majority of 
patients in Great Britain think it 
is wonderful. You see, you have 
only got to go to your doctor and 
keep on sitting and everything will 
come to you. They have been in- 
doctrinated into believing that you 
don’t need examinations when you 
are sick; what you need is a bottle 
of medicine. It is almost the fetish 
of the top shirt button. When they 
go to see a doctor, by and large, 
they don’t like undressing. They 


undo the top button and the doctor 





puts his stethoscope on the wind- 
pipe and says, “Yes, Mr. Jones, 
your bronchitis is a great deal 
worse this morning.” 


In Quick Time 


That is the sort of medicine that 
is being given, the quick sort of 
medicine because, you see, the one 
thing that you don’t have enough 
of in this system is time. You can’t 
have any of your doctor’s time be- 
cause he hasn’t got any to give you. 

How does he get out of the mess? 
Let me take the example of a com- 
mon enough thing, of the man with 
a persistent cough. He comes into 
your office once and you examine 
him as much or as little as you 
think you will get away with and 
you give him a cough mixture. He 
comes in the second time complain- 
ing of the same sort of cough and 
you change the cough mixture to 
another one. He comes in the third 
time and you say, “Oh, well, Mr. 
So-and-so, I think we had better get 
you investigated.” That means you 
write a letter for him to the nearest 
hospital and you make an appoint- 
ment for him to see a consultant. 
I assure you that this is not because 
you feel in your opinion that he has 
need of consultation but because 
you have got to get rid of him be- 
cause he is taking up precious time. 

You make your appointment with 
a consultant and in the district 
where I was if you wanted to see 
a consultant in internal medicine, 
at the time I left the country, it 
needed approximately eight weeks 
to get that appoinment. You went 
along at the end of your eight 
weeks to the clinic at the hospital 
and there you were faced, or the 
consultant was faced, with exactly 
the same problem. He was snowed 
under by a mass of unnecessarily 
referred cases. The important 
cases are buried under the morass 
of cases that aren’t important. So 
what does he do? He tries to take 
his way out, and his way out is the 
laboratory, to get investigations 
done, to get X-rays taken; because 
he hopes at the end that the diag- 
nosis will be given him all wrapped 
up. The one thing he has not 
got time to do is the careful his- 
tory, the careful physical examina- 
tion. 

Now, you know that, taken by and 
large, if the patient lives long 
enough, you have a good chance of 
getting a result at the end of this, 
but it is a vastly costly and vastly 
improper and cumbersome form of 
medical practice. It is the sort In 
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which no _ self-respecting practi- 
tioner will have any part—if he can 
see any other way out. 


Hospital Conditions 


The hospitals are overloaded and 
the general practitioners are over- 
joaded. I am going to quote you a 
figure which I am quite positive 
none of you will believe, but I am 
equally positive in telling you that 
it is a fact. The hospital that 
served the district where I was 
practicing had a waiting period for 
elective gynecological procedures of 
no less than three years. 

What can you get? You can get 
drugs and medicines, pills, tablets 
dentures and toupees. The Minister 
of Health, very rightly, says you 
can have two toupees because it is 
a fact that at times one toupee 
would have to go to be cleaned. You 
can have spectacles. You can’t 
have a monocle because the Act of 
Parliament specifies spectacles and 
does not specify monocles. Some 
wretched woman, I was reading in 
the medical press, wanted a monocle 
and it was cheaper than spectacles 
but she had to have spectacles be- 
cause it said spectacles. You can 
have spectacles and toupees and 
surgical corsets. You can have den- 
tures and hearing aids. Those are 
things you can get officially; but 
over and above that are the mass of 
forms that the Government has 
pushed onto you. If anything is in 
short supply, get a form from your 
doctor. 


Form-Filling 


I filled in forms to get patients 
new houses on priority, vacuum 
flasks, malted milk, hot water bot- 
tles, for keeping children away 
from school, for priority milk, for 
priority eggs, for priority soap and 
ahost more. My table—and it was 
a big one—was covered with forms. 
If you can fill out forms, if you can 
write letters and if you can deal 
with people quickly and get rid of 
them and keep them from cluttering 
up your waiting room and office, 
you can be a brilliant success. 

Now, what about the cost? It 
was estimated that this scheme 
could be paid for by a withholding 
tax and everybody that is in work 
in Great Britain pays a withholding 
tax of approximately one dollar. I 
am talking now of the days before 
devaluation when there were four 
dollars to the pound. I can’t work 
it out now; all I know is, it is 
altered ! But in those days, you 


paid about a dollar a week and your 





employer paid about ninety-eight 
cents. It was said that those two 
sums of money together would run 
the medical service, provided the 
pump was primed by about 520 mil- 
lion dollars a year from the gen- 
eral appropriation. Fine! Well, 
they had to come to Parliament for 
more money at the end of the 
eighth month; the 520 million dol- 
lars had run out. 

The sum of money they had ap- 
propriated for spectacles they over- 
spent by no less than 600 per cent. 
That, I think, must be the best ex- 
ample of bureaucratic bad planning 
in history, to make an estimate and 
to be no less than 600 per cent 
wrong. 

Anyway, the scheme now, they 
estimate, will cost something of the 





order of one thousand million dol- 
lars. It was going to cost about 
six hundred million dollars, and it 
will cost nearer double that each 
year. 

And, of course, all this bu- 
reaucracy is bound up in the fact 
that the National Health Service 
derives from the power vested in 
the Minister of Health and dele- 
gated by him to various nominated 
boards. As a physician, I bitterly 
resented the fact that I had to seek 
permission from such a body to 
practice in the Service, that certain 
areas of the country were com- 
pletely closed if I wished so to 
move, that I could be removed from 
practicing in the National Health 
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By Paul F, Clark 


President, John Hancock Mutual Life 


A former president of the NALU, now 


president of one of the largest life 


insurance companies in the 


world, addressed the agents’ convention 


during the annual American College Hour, 


reminding them of the work 


and services that it is their professional 


duty to accomplish. 


O those of us who have lived, 
Te: a current author has so well 

stated it, “from Victoria to 
Truman,” the significance of the 
story of the National Association 
and the American College lies not 
merely in growth and numbers, but 
in the dynamic stimulus it has 
given to life insurance agents 
whether inside or outside the ranks 
of these two organizations. Both 
groups have served in a sense as 
a citadel for the standards which 
life underwriters have set for them- 
selves. They offer a means to re- 
mind, to exhort, to re-emphasize 
the principles which have set the 
seal of professionalism on the ser- 
vices of the life underwriter. 

If Gerald Johnson, in his “In- 
credible Tale,” startled many of us 
by his reference to the “Victoria to 
Truman” period, at least he offered 
us some solace when he says we 
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have a certain “chimney corner” 
importance, because we have been 
there; we have observed the march 
of an era. Acschines, a Greek ora- 
tor, in the year 330 B. C., an era 
remarkably like our own, cried, 
“What is there in the list of strange 
and unexpected events that has not 
occurred in our time? Our lives 
have transcended the limits of hu- 
manity; we are born to serve as 
the theme of incredible tales to 
posterity.” He and his generation 
had seen Philip of Macedon over- 
whelm the Greeks and his succes- 
sor, Alexander the Great, decimate 
Persia, the greatest power on earth. 
His generation had seen two great 
wars and much else, but I think 
even those Greeks of 300 to 350 
B. C. would hand us the Oscar for 
what we have transcended from 
1900 to 1950. 

All of us are proud, and have 
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PAUL F. CLARK 


reason to be, of the record of the 
institution of life insurance and 
the American Agency system since 
the turn of the century. Public ac- 
ceptance of our business and of 
our services, is stronger and deeper 
rooted, than it was at that time. 
Many things have happened te 
bring this about. One of them was 
the proposal placed before the 1929 
convention for a co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign by life insur- 
ance companies. That was the 
seed from which eventually flower- 
ed the Institute of Life Insurance 
—and all of us know what their 
fine work in disseminating public 
information has done for the pres- 
tige of our business: 


Life Insurance Impressions 


Individual life insurance com- 
panies, through their advertising 
in national magazines alone, place 
before the public over 50 million 
impressions of life insurance every 
year—another strong link in the 
chain of public acceptance. But the 
strongest, the most flexible, the 


most dependable line of communl- 
cation between our industry and 
the people we serve is the united 
force of our agents. If we count the 
number of association memberships 
alone, this line of communication is 
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OF COMMUNICATION 


Cc 


potentially three times as strong 
today as it was twenty years ago, 
while the increase in the number 
of C.L.U.’s is such that its effect 
can hardly be expressed in any 
ratio. And this strength in num- 
bers is increased many times by 
the added strength in knowledge, 
in quality, in training, and in the 
confidence that only the man who 
knows his job can inspire. 

In 1927, when the American 
College of Life Underwriters was 
organized, its first objective was 
to establish an educational stand- 
ard for the profession of life un- 
derwriting which would comprise 
all the general and specific fields of 
knowledge with which an under- 
writer should be acquainted in 
order to understand life insurance 
as a functioning institution in a 
world filled with economic, social 
and political problems which it can 
help to solve. 


Certainly that first principle 
enunciated in the original state- 
ment of the aims of the college is 
as sound today as it was then. Let 
us take it to heart and reaffirm it. 
Such an exercise will help to shake 
us out of the sort of attitude which 
leads many of us to assume that the 
character of life insurance is strong 
enough and unique enough to with- 
stand all assaults. Surely we may 
be forgiven in some degree for this 
point of view, for has not the in- 
stitution of life insurance stood, 
despite wars, panics, epidemics — 
and have we not continued to enjoy 
public acceptance? 

It is easy to become complacent 
in the face of such a record, to 
be lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity. We have learned that one 
cannot live in splendid isolation on 
a hill while an epidemic rages in 
the valley. Inevitably the germs of 
disease will be borne by the winds 
and weather to our hill top. In- 
evitably the virus which is affect- 
ing our American economy will 


reach the body of life insurance 
unless we put forth every effort to 
Warn our policyholders and clients 
of the ultimate effects of huge 
fovernment expenditures, deficit fi- 
nancing, increasing National, State 
and City taxation, and continuing 


reduction of the purchasing power 
of our dollar through inflation. 


A Difference 


Life Insurance is different—to 
be sure. Nothing but a rare and 
wonderful idea could engender the 
enthusiasm of the sales forces for 
life insurance—two hundred thou- 
sand strong—and every one a be- 
liever in his product. But it is not 
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different in the sense that it stands 
apart. It is an integral and very 
important part of our economy and 
can suffer as the economy suffers. 
A prerequisite for the success of 
any business—as well as the win- 
ning of a war—is to build and 
maintain strong lines of communi- 
cation. Our business is not in- 


- Yulnerable and that is why it needs 


so urgently to strengthen its lines 
of communications through its 
strongest force—its agents... ‘' 

The current isste of Fortune 
magazine points out in a thought- 
ful article, that the salesman is 
uniquely fitted to ‘tell the story of 
business, because of the sort of 
confidence only personal contact 
With his client can inspire. Confi- 
dence, it is suggested, is gained by 
listening—not by talking. All of 
us in the management side of our 
business encounter a barrier when 
we try to take our story to the pub- 
lic because we are not in as good a 
position to listen. This is not true 
of our sales force. 

I don’t have to tell any one of 
you men and women that a good 
salesman listens more than he talks. 
And life insurance salesmen should 
be the world’s greatest listeners. 
Your client’s confidence in you be- 
gins with your ability, your willing- 
ness, to listen. He places his prob- 
lems, his troubles in your hands for 
solution. You can show your policy- 
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PAUL F. CLARK, C.L.U. 


NE of the few field men to become president of a life insurance 
company, Paul F. Clark entered the life insurance business with 





the John Hancock in Baltimore in 1914 after graduating from Staun- 
ton Military Academy and majoring in life insurance and economics 
at the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania. During 
the seven years he was a member of the John Hancock’s Baltimore 
agency he quickly rose to success as a personal producer and for 
several years paid for more than a million dollars of business. At 
that time he was the largest annual producer in his company. In 1921 
he was appointed general agent in Boston where he steadily built 
that agency to take first place among all John Hancock agencies in 
the country. 

Mr. Clark was the founder of the Million Dollar Round Table and 
became its first chairman. In 1929 he was president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and presided at the last convention 
that organization held in Washington, D. C., that year. He was one 
of the early founders of the American College of Life Underwriters 
and one of the first to receive the CLU designation. He is a past presi- 
dent of the American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. Among 
his many institutional activities he has served as a director of the 
Life Insurance Association of America and the Institute of Life In- 
surance, and as a trustee of the American College of Life Under- 
writers. Among his recent accomplishments, he was the founder of 
the Life Underwriter Training Council. He was elected president of 
the John Hancock in 1944. 
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holders what their problems are 
and emphasize their stake in the 
American economy. You are the 
institution’s most articulate force. 
You are the seal on what we say 
ahd do. You are the binding which 
brings our lines of communications 
together and gives them form and 
credence. Yours is a great responsi- 
bility. 

Let me tell you a story which I 
think is pertinent to my theme. 
The Voice of America has a num- 
ber of trucks, containing movie 
equipment which travel among the 
people of other lands. Once in a 
Chinese Village, a man approached 
the truck and asked the director 
to show the movies to his villagers 
in the mountain. The American ex- 
plained that it was impossible to 
drive up the mountain since there 
was no road. A month later, the 
Chinese appeared again, with the 
same request, explaining, “We have 
a road now. Every man and woman 
worked on it.” 

When every man and woman in 
this association works on it, we 
too will have a road into the hearts 
and minds of life insurance policy- 
holders, which will be worth all 
the effort we put into it. 

We are custodians of their dol- 
lars. We sell them dollars for 
future delivery. Neither we nor 
they can be indifferent to the im- 
portance of keeping those dollars 
sound. Yet we cannot ignore the 
fact that those dollars will not do 
at 65 what a man planned at 45. 
It is not enough to sell dollars. We 
are derelict in our duty if we do 
not also service those dollars, keep 
them useful and as valuable as 
possible. 


A Look At Facts 


Since we cannot ask our clients 
to look at facts without ourselves 
taking a good look first, let us 
consider a few of them. For about 
the same number of hours a week, 
the average earnings of industrial 
workers have a little more than 
doubled in the last ten years, rising 
from about $24 in 1939 to just 
under $55 a week in 1949. (and 
nearly $59 in June of this year). 
Over the same period, however, the 
value of the dollar more than halved 
in terms of retail food prices; in 
other words the price of food has 
more than doubled. In terms of 
consumers’ prices or cost of living 
generally, a dollar is worth today 
only about 59 cents in comparison 
with its value ten years ago. 

At the end of 1949, the average 
amount of life insurance in force 
was $1,425 per capita as against 
$870 in 1939, an increase of 64 per 
cent, but actually a decrease of 
4 per cent in terms of what the 
consumers’ dollar actually would 
buy in 1939. 


Over the same period, life insur- 
ance per family has increased from 
$3,200 to $4,850 or a little more 
than half. But in terms of 1939 
dollars, this protection is the 
equivalent of only $2,850 or 11 per 
cent less. The net accumulated sav- 
ings of policyholders — broadly, 
Policy Reserves less Policy Loans 
are today about $50 billion or about 
twice the amount in 1939. But in 
terms of actual purchasing power, 
they are very little more. 

But all is not pessimism in this 
picture of dollars. There is another 
side to the story of these dollars, 
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. -. dollars plus service for policyholders 





which though they may have de- 
preciated in purchasing power with 
respect to current living costs — 
food, clothing, rent and the goods 
and services required for daily use 
—will still be worth 100 per cent in 
paying off mortgages, debts or ob- 
ligations incurred or contracted for 
in earlier years when the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar was higher. 
The great majority of our policy- 
holders know that we have had a 
period of inflation which still con- 
tinues. But are they fully aware of 
how much these cheaper and more 
plentiful dollars will purchase now 
for them in the security of life in- 
surance? You cannot over-empha- 
size the truth that anything re- 
motely resembling the premature 
death of the insured results in 
death benefits many times the 
amount paid for protection with 
these cheaper dollars. Under these 
circumstances, can anyone offer an 
investment that will yield a higher 
return with safety? 


Surviving Inflation 


On the other hand, there is a 
possibility that if the insured lives 
to enjoy these “dollars in waiting” 
in the form of retirement pay- 
ments, he may have survived the 
inflation period and come out in a 
period of stable currency or defla- 
tion with dollars which will pur- 
chase more than they would have 
when he was paying insurance pre- 
miums. 

This happy possibility may be 
realized for many. Its fulfillment 
will be determined in real measure 
by the attitude of the American 
people as expressed at the polls. It 
will be solidified when all of us can 
be persuaded to look above party 
labels and politics and place in 
government people who are dedi- 
cated to the solid fiscal principles 
which have made America great— 
whether they call themselves Demo- 
crats or Republicans. 

As a member of the Massachu- 
setts Committee for the Adopion of 
the Recommendations of the Hoover 
Report, to which National Commit- 
tee Julian Myrick is devoting his 
full time, I had a part in organiz- 
ing a large group of underwriters, 
both Ordinary and Weekly Pre- 
mium in Massachusetts, who urged 
their policyholders to contact their 
Senators and Congressmen, and 
seek their wholehearted backing 
for the passage of the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Committee for 
economy in government. 

As a result of their effort the 
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Massachusetts delegation received 
so many messages from the rank 
and file of their constituents that 
one of them said to me recently, 
“Has Massachusetts a more civic- 
minded citizenry than other states? 
Our State’s members of the Con- 
gress have received more communi- 
cations on this subject than the 
Congressmen of any other state, 
and it was not only from so-called 
top citizens but from little fellows 
who wrote in lead pencil.” Needless 
to say, we have been greatly pleased 
with the almost unanimous sup- 
port by the Massachusetts delega- 
tion of the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations. You and I know 
that Massachusetts has no corner 
on civic-mindedness, but the ordi- 
nary citizen’s interest in public af- 
fairs was stimulated to an excep- 
tionally high degree by the efforts 
of the underwriters’ group. I don’t 
know any industry where you 
would find a group with the oppor- 
tunity, the disposition, or the 
power, to make such an impression 
on so many people so fast. 

I don’t have to tell you that the 
future benefits of life insurance for 
our policyholders and our agents 
will be determined to a great extent 
by the basic soundness of our 
American economy, and when I 
say this I do not even suggest lim- 
iting any mlitary expenditures nec- 
essary to win the Korean War or 
any other war that the forces of 
Communism may initiate to bleed 
us economically or physically. But 
there is desperate need to curtail 
non-military Government expendi- 
tures to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. I understand that in the opin- 
ion of some Senators our regular 
operating budget could be reduced 
by at least $5 billion by means of 
various economies and elimination 
of non-essentials. 


Mission is Yours - 


You have another important mis- 
sion—and that is to bring to the 
attention of your policyholders 
other vital truths about the dollars 
they have entrusted to us. The in- 
surance policy purchased with the 
hard-earned dollar of twenty years 
ago, is now a bargain purchased 
with the easier-earned dollar of to- 
day. Yet, the average policyholder 
Probably does not come as close to 
meeting his obligations with pre- 
miums paid out of easy dollars as 
he did with the sacrifice he made 
of his hard-earned money. Shorter 
hours, machinery which takes the 
load off backs and muscles, the 


shorter work week, better working 
conditions, health and safety engi- 
neering have taken much labor out 
of work and have at the same time 
whetted the appetite for luxuries. 
But some sacrifices must be made 
if we are to emerge from the pres- 
ent situation a nation of free men 
and women. To make this clear is 
also part of our obligation as in- 
surance men. 

Just the other day, the press 
gave publicity to the statement of 
a Congressman that hoarding is a 
natural American trait. Perhaps 
so, but every one of you knows that 
hoarding of goods only increases 
their cost and reduces further the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 
There is only way to win and that 
is by hoarding dollars against the 
future. By such action we help 
keep the economy stable in the pres- 
ent, because the only way to keep 
a dollar worth a dollar is not to 
offer too many of them for goods 
beyond their real value. 

Never lose sight of the fact that 
you are selling dollars to your 
clients that will be useful when the 
time comes and the need arises. 
Don’t let your clients forget that 
these are working dollars in wait- 
ing. 

They will listen, because they are 
sold on America in spite of the be- 
lief in many quarters that they are 
not. A recent survey conducted by 
the Public Opinion Index for In- 


a 


dustry shows that 97 per cent of 
those polled feel that the individual 
has a basic duty to prepare finan- 
cially for his old age. In another 
recent poll—one made by Dr. 
Henry C. Link’s Psychological Cor- 
poration—it has been disclosed that 
94 per cent of those interviewed 
felt that the purchasing power of 
the dollar had declined from 25 per 
cent to 75 per cent in the last ten 
years. It is interesting to note that 
63 per cent of those interviewed at- 
tributed this decline to high gov- 
ernment spending and taxes. Sure- 
ly we may regard this as further 
evidence that the great majority 
of Americans are aware of the dan- 
ger of trading their liberty for 
Federal paternalism. 


Encouraging Facts 


These facts should offer encour- 
agement to your efforts. Let us not 
be deceived by the finding that 
three out of four of those polled 
were in favor of industrial and gov- 
ernment pensions. The fact remains 
that they still want to provide their 
basic security themselves and are 
willing to sacrifice to that end if 
necessary. They need to be re- 
minded, however, that work and 
savings are the only true sources 
of income and you can’t have any 
more than you produce and save. 

The surveys from which I have 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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HERE'S AN 








IDEA 





Sp Fathi HA. Mathus 


“The Idea Man” 





( AGENTS ) 


225. WHY BE “NORMAL”? Don’t get self-com- 
placent when you discover you’re “up to average.” 
That means merely that you’re as close to the bottom 
as you are to the top. 

226. PROSPECTING HINT. In looking around for 
prospects, always remember that women have more 
children than men. (Watch this column carefully for 
important revelations like this.) 

227. COMMON SENSE-S. Never, almost never, rely 
solely on one of the senses in selling. While the (un- 
attainable) ideal sales presentation might appeal to 
all five senses, make sure your own utilizes at least two 
of the best: sound and sight. 

228. AS I WAS SAYING. It is not always neces- 
sary to get flustered or to boil inwardly at repeated 
interruptions during an interview. Utilize the incident, 
when you can, to review briefly the points made so 
far, especially those on which there is mutual agree- 
ment. 

229. HOW YOU’RE DIFFERENT (WE HOPE). 
The only way you differ from a clerk in the Home 
Office Underwriting Department (he’s got all the 
technical knewledge, too) is in what you know about 
actual selling (salesmanship) . . Er-r-r, you do 
know something about it, don’t you? 

230. VIRGIN FIELDS. If you’re bewailing your 
lot because “the field is too crowded,” reflect upon find- 
ings of The Psychological Corporation. They found 
that, of those who own some life insurance, 25% had 
not been calied on for two years; of those who had none 
at all, 50% hadn’t been called on in the past two years. 

231. WHAT’S A WIFE WORTH? “Sixty-nine 
thousand dollars,” says George A. Pond, Professor of 
Agricultural Economics at the University of Minne- 
sota. He reached his conclusion by studying reports 
of farmers on how much their wives cooperated in the 
farmwork. . . It seems those with good “cooperating” 
wives made $2760 more a year than those with “non- 
cooperating” wives. This amount, at 4% interest, 
represents an investment of $69,000, the Professor 
said. 








( MANAGERS ) 





232. GOOD POINTS—AND POINTERS. One 
leading company has its men “qualify” their prospects 
on five points. Each prospect is given a number; if 


he qualifies on all five, his card is coded in the upper 
left-hand corner with the number 5; if on three only, 
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then 3 goes on the card. . . Other factors being equal, 
the 5-point and 4-point prospects receive precedence 
in the matter of calls. 

233. LEG WORK—AND SUCCESS IN SELLING. 
When pedometers were used to record footage run up 
by both poor and leading salesmen in four companies, 
the more successful salesmen were found to average 
11% more footwork each day than their less ambitious 
—and less successful—brethren. 

234. STICKING TO IT. When 1000 business-office 
records were examined, it was found that 48% of 
salesmen calling on those firms quit after their first 
call. Less 13% persisted for four or more calls. Yet 
60% of the total sales made resulted from the fifth or 
subsequent calls! 

235. AGENCY MEETINGS. Always start off with 
a resume of the last meeting, and close with a sum- 
mary of the points made at today’s meeting. 

236. WORK BACK TO THE OFFICE. Do your 
men wish they had more time for actual selling? 
Here’s an idea so obvious that it’s often overlooked 
entirely. Suggest that, first thing in the morning, 
they call on their most distant prospects. Start the 
day’s work at, say, 8 A.M., by going out to some far- 
away prospect, then gradually work back to the office 
instead of the more common “reverse” plan of fan- 
ning out from the office. 

237. WHENCE. When you introduce a new man 
to the agency force, always tell just how he happened 
to come with the agency. . . It'll give your present 
agents some ideas as to where to look for others like 
him. 

238. KEEP OUT OF THE RED. Run the sales 
quotas of your men in red ink, in the agency bulletin. 
Then push the thought, “Keep out of the red.” 

239. HAPPY - - - -, ETC. Always make some ob- 
servance of an agent’s contract anniversary. Leave 
a standing order with a florist to send flowers to his 
wife; take them both out to lunch or dinner; etc. 








( H..O. AND/OR FIELD ) 





240. WHAT’S IN A NAME? A Michigan agent 
refers to Retirement Income policies as “Insured De- 
ferred Annuity Trusts.” What it really means is 
money-when-you-need-it. 

241. TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE. One of the 
reasons why the services of a qualified agent are neces- 
sary, is the complexity and wide variety offered o! 
policies, settlements, options, agreements, etc., avail- 
able in almost any company. . . Get up a little leafle‘ 
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IBM EXECUTIVE 





DWAYNE ORTON, director of educa- 
tion for the International Business 
Machines Corporation, delivered the 
feature address at the annual lunch- 
eon meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Training Council on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 26. Mr. Orton, who supervises the 
extensive training program at IBM, 
discussed the manner in which busi- 
ness and education depend upon one 
another, 


NYLIC LEADER 





TOP CLUB PREXY: Edwin T. Golden, 
GL.U. of San Francisco, is president 
of New York Life’s 1950 Top Club. 
During the past Club year, Mr. Golden 
Paid for 150 policies for $3,185,449 
of life insurance in the New York 
life under Club rules. This includes 
oly individual cases, no group in- 
Strance, 











INA 


Top Leadership 


A T the dinner and conferment 
exercises for the American 
College and the American So- 
ciety of C.L.U.’s, Alfred H. Wil- 
liams, president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, spoke on 
the topic “Business Leadership 
In America—Some New Require- 
ments.” Mr. Williams included 
in his address the following four 
elements of top leadership. 


4474 F America is to tap the spir- 
itual resources that are 
available in the area of hu- 

man relations, we must look to 

business leadership to make the 
first move. I like to think of Top 

Leadership as a blend of four 

elements: The first is technical 

competence. Present day busi- 
ness management is exceedingly 
intricate and calls for thorough 
preparation and constant study, 
as you life underwriters well 
know. The second is a broad in- 
tellectual outlook, which the 

American College of Life Under- 

writers seeks to inculcate. Out- 

standing leaders of tomorrow will 


need to have intellectual inter- 
ests as far-reaching as world his- 
tory, foreign relations, psychia- 
try, and sociology. This wide 
range of interest broadens one’s 
values, softens one’s prejudices 
and reforms one’s values. The 
third element might be called 
social intelligence. This refers 
to the capacity to understand the 
motivation of the individual and 
the way he behaves in groups. If 
we attack this problem with the 
same vigor and pioneering spirit 
that has characterized our na- 
tional life hitherto, we shall be 
able to meet the challenges now 


confronting our economy of free 
enterprises and demonstrate to 
restless peoples everywhere the 
advantages of our way of life. 
“Finally, a fourth element of 
Top Leadership is personal in- 
tegrity in the sense of intellectual 
honesty plus a well-defined set 
of moral and spiritual values. In 
a democracy the ultimate eco- 
nomic problems are moral ones. 
Their solutions rest on the disci- 





ALFRED H. WILLIAMS 


pline of self, not of the State. 
Think of the transition in human 
relations that would occur if on 
this coming Monday morning 
there would spring into being in 
each of the 4 million business en- 
terprises of this country a type 
of relationship in which we 
would respect the other person 
with the same mutual responsi- 
bility and forbearance that ex- 
ists, for example, in a gracious 
family.” 


Alfred H. Williams 
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HOW OUTSTANDING LIFA 


A major meeting of the NALU Convention is the National 


Sales Seminar — an all-agents’ session. 


Excerpts from 


the address of one of the five selected speakers is presented 


here. 


In the following months the seminar talks of the 


other participants will be featured in this department. 


The Life Underwriter— His Place 
In The American Way of Life 


By Lonnie Langston, C. L. U. 


Agent, Southwestern Life 


HE place life insurance occupies 

in American thinking and Ameri- 
can life can be associated only with 
a system of government that per- 
mits and encourages incentive and 
reward for performance and an 
opportunity to establish and main- 
tain a standard of living the indi- 
vidual himself prescribes. 

Life Insurance is just as Amen- 
can as a baseball game with its hot 
dogs, Coca-Cola and enthusiastic 
fans. Personal insurance is built 
around the family unit—it permits 
the young man of modest means 
to assume the responsibility of 
home ownership. It provides pro- 
tection during his earning period 
and guarantees security for old 
age. It enables him to enter busi- 
ness with risk capital. It helps the 
man who has initiative to step out 
from the ranks and play a part in 
that great game—American busi- 
ness. 
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In the business life of a nation, 
life insurance provides a reservoir 
of funds that can be used in time 
of war to defend our way of life, 
and in time of peace, to make 
America a better place to live. Take 
a drive across this great nation of 
ours from the Atlantic seaboard 
to the Pacific coastline. Observe 
the beautiful farms, the lovely 
homes, the great buildings and 
plants of industry. If you could go 
behind the scenes you would find 
that life insurance has played a 
big part in each of them. Life in- 
surance is a silent partner of our 
system of free enterprise. 


An Example 


National Service Life Insurance 
is a good example of our govern- 
ment’s attempting to meet the in- 
surance needs of a special group, 
and lest I be misunderstood, may 
I quote from the Wall Street Jour- 


nal of August 1, 1950. The chair- 
man of the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partment said: “National Service 
Life Insurance has not met the 
objectives of government life in- 
surance. It has failed to provide 
uniform protection in the form of 
income for the dependents of per- 
sons dying while serving in the 
armed forces, and it has failed to 
lessen demands for pensions. . 
“National Service Life Insurance 
has cost the federal government 
more than five and one-half billion 
dollars in the last 10 years, from 
appropriated funds rather than 
from premiums. It has required 
federal contributions greater than 
the total amount collected in pre- 
mium payments.” The House Com- 
mittee also said, “to call N.S.L.I. 
operations ‘insurance’ would be a 
misnomer.” 

Life insurance as an agency of 
private enterprise has played a big 
part in the development of this 
country. It is one of the factors 
that has enabled us to raise ovr 
standard of living to a scale never 
equalled by any other country. It 
is now one of the institutions that 
can help us preserve a democratic 
way of living whereby people can 
provide for their own security and 
not have to depend upon the type 
of security furnished by govern- 
ment. Life insurance can only suc- 
cessfully be distributed through a" 
agency system and there is a chal- 
lenge to the underwriters o! 
America to improve our agency 
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systems. It is up to the under- 
writers to keep life insurance as an 
agency of free enterprise. 

Now I would like to discuss 
briefly the part that you and I 
play in this institution. Life in- 
surance functions through its 
agency system, of which we are a 
part. This agency system is not 
perfect, but we must strive to im- 
prove it for if life insurance once 
becomes the mere bounty of govern- 
ment under a paternalistic system 
predicted upon uniformity of treat- 
ment of each individual in the com- 
munity, then life insurance will no 
longer be the companion of those 
Americans who believe in doing 
things the American way. 





LONNIE LANGSTON, 
C.L.U. 


oe of South Carolina, 
Lonnie Langston received a 
BA. degree from Furman Uni- 
versity, an M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. In 1937 
he joined Aetna Life as an agent. 
He was awarded his CLU designa- 
tion in 1941, the same year that he 
joined the Southwestern Life. For 
five consecutive years Lonnie won 
the National Quality Award, was 
President of the Southwestern 
Life Club in 1947, and is a life 
and qualifying member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. 


How We Stand 


The life underwriter is in a 
vulnerable spot today. There is a 
challenge to every man and woman 
who carries a rate book to do a 
superior job in the distribution of 
life insurance. The life under- 
writer has built a lot of prestige 
for himself in the last two decades, 
but we still have a long road to 
travel before we can call ourselves 
professional men. The average 
American family today needs the 
service of a well trained life un- 


IFAGENTS ARE SELLING NOW 


derwriter more than at any time 
in the history of this country and 
our National Association through 
its participation in the Life Under- 
writer Training Council and C.L.U. 
programs is providing the oppor- 
tunity to our members to acquire 
that professional training. 

In order to render a real service 
to the people you do not have to 
be a tax expert, an estate planner 
or a pension analyst. I do not mean 


(Concluded on page 57) 





TMU NUTELLA 


Be Glad You’re A Life 
Underwriter 


There is a possibility that this country, and particularly the 
Southeast, is facing one of the greatest expansions in business activ- 
ity we have known—over the next ten years. We should certainly 
prepare for unprecedented sales increases in the months ahead, and 
we feel that this is a fortunate time to be engaged in the sale of 
life insurance. 

To a large extent, the Liberty Life field force is made up of young 
men, who are equipped to take advantage of a market expansion. 
Of course there is a possibility that some will be called into the 
service. It all depends on what is ahead; but whatever is ahead, we 
can agree that our best course at this time is to go full steam for- 
ward in building our business and our career. 

For those who will be called into the service there will be no 
inventory losses in leaving, and upon return the life underwriter can 
immediately go into production, make money without the problem of 
priorities, scarcities or limitations on sales. He may return to a con- 
sumer market in which money should be plentiful and competition 
limited from material things, especially those made of steel. He will 
not have to re-establish himself in a business location, make an in- 
vestment in new merchandise, worry about getting his old job back 
or about getting a job. He'll have the best job in the United States. 

For those who remain at home the advantages of being a life 
underwriter are limitless. If we can judge by previous wars, there 
will be a continuous increase in the supply of money and a continu- 
decrease in the available goods. Protection will be the watchword 
—and savings. There will always be an unlimited supply of “mer- 
chandise” for the life underwriter, and plenty of demand for his 
product, with plenty of money to pay for it. 

Indeed, the life underwriter has a career that no one can take 
from him—that he can take with him and bring back. His income 
is immediately responsive to improved business conditions, and is 
always measured by his ability and effort. 

That’s the job we have—and it brings comfort and satisfaction in 
a time of confusion and fear. 


(Liberty Life Ordinary Division Bulletin ) 
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one of our biggest challenges. 
In the normal course of events, 
an agency will have retirements, 
promotions, deaths and some turn- 
over. Let’s ask ourselves: “Do I 
have a planned recruiting program? 
Do I give recruiting top priority, 
or is it a subordinate function? Do 
I check periodically on results?” 
Planned recruiting is as neces- 
sary to a progressive agency as or- 
ganized prospecting to a successful 
underwriter. We, in agency work, 
must have a positive and enthusi- 
astic attitude toward recruiting, if 
the agency is to enjoy normal 
growth. 
Here is a tentative blueprint that 
an agency can follow: 


RR one of our for tomorrow is 


1. DETERMINE THE TYPE OF 
MAN DESIRED. 


It is a good plan to write down 
the qualifications so we will have a 
clearer picture, otherwise our work 
will be more difficult. Do you want 
a man who will develop into a 
“package” salesman or a simplified 
program salesman? Do you want 
men who have just graduated from 
college? Do you want a man with 
past selling experience? Do you 
want single men—if so, what per- 
centage? The man we are looking 
for might fall into this pattern. For 
example: married, age 25 to 35, 
strong success pattern in past work, 
occupationally or economically ‘dis- 
turbed, favorably known in the 
community, past selling experience 
preferred, enthusiastic, ambitious, 
a hard worker, etc. Yes—we all 
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RECRUITING 
FOR TOMORROW 


B, Ralph H. Rece, Arg CLU 


Megr., Philadelphia Agency 


Prudential Ins. Co. of America 


Picking the right man for the job 


takes a proper degree of planning 


especially when looking for the type 


of man to represent your agency and 


company. At the NALU’s general 


agents and managers session, 


Ralph Rice presented the following system: 


want this man; however, we must 
admit this “type” is definitely in 
the minority. 

Most of us have made our biggest 
mistakes in the past by appointing 
the “Exceptions,” by contracting 
those who did not measure up to 
basic qualities — by playing a 
hunch—by taking on a “reform” 
problem. You undoubtedly remem- 
ber the exception who made a suc- 
cess in our business, but let’s be 


realistic and admit that we cannot 
build a permanent agency on the 
“exception.” 


2. SOURCES FOR NEW AGENTS. 


We do not wish to over-simplify 
this topic. However, the large ma- 
jority of our new associates come 
from: (a) Contacts or referred 
leads obtained by our assistant man- 
agers—who do a grand job. The 
assistant managers in our agency 
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are well aware of the fact that one 
of their most important functions 
is net gain in competent producers. 
Each assistant manager is given an 
allotment each year that we agree 
upon. The allotment depends upon 
the needs of his unit. By devoting 
sufficient time and effort, the as- 
sistant manager usually obtains his 
goal. (b) Successful agents who 
refer likely candidates to the 
agency. We encourage our best 
agents to be on the lookout for re- 
cruits in their daily activities in the 
field. They have been most helpful 
to our agency. (c) Contacts or re- 
ferred leads obtained by the man- 
ager. Our recruiting process is a 
management team function. Before 
a new agent is contracted, the man- 
ager and assistant manager must 
be in agreement. Many times we 
solicit the opinions of others in the 
agency. 

When we talk to a referred lead 
or acquaintance, and ask his as- 
sistance in recruiting, we use a 
printed sheet which lists the de- 
sired qualifications of a new associ- 
ate. This same sheet also lists the 
items our agency and the Prudential 
have to offer. This form helps us 
present our story more effectively. 
It saves time for both parties. 


8. SET ASIDE A _ DEFINITE 
TIME FOR RECRUITING. 


The men responsible for recruit- 
ing must set aside a definite time 
each week or month—otherwise, re- 
cruiting takes a back seat. A hun- 
dred other so-called important mat- 
ters crowd our recruiting in the 
background and time passes on. 
Weeks and months go by, and in 
some cases a year, and nothing con- 
structive has taken place on recruit- 
ing. Our good intentions and plans 
gather dust. 


Best results are obtained when 
recruiting is kept in the foreground 
constantly. Whether an agency in- 
tends to induct one man or ten men 
a year depends upon individual cir- 
cumstances in the agency; never- 
theless, a definite time schedule 
should be agreed upon. For ex- 
ample—if one of our units needs a 
hew agent, then one day a week, say 
Thursday, is set aside for recruit- 
ing activities, and nothing is to 
interfere. 

By allocating sufficient time to 
this important phase of our work, 
there is naturally a larger number 
of prospects to select from. There 
18 no selection when there is only 
one candidate. Too often we have 
observed that a poorly selected 


agent is brought into the business 
because enough time has not been 
set aside to find the right type of 
man. Very often a manager be- 
comes concerned primarily with 
finding new sources of prospective 
agents—when he should be much 
more concerned with the actual 
time devoted to recruiting. Unless 
you are very realistic on this one 
point, you are very apt not to devote 
sufficient time to this number one 
task. 


4. ELIMINATE UNSUITED CAN- 
DIDATES. 


If you are busy with recruiting 
activities, you will come in contact 
with some poor prospects—elim- 
inate them quickly. We usually give 
the various aptitude tests first. 
They are elimination tests and not 
selection tests. They save time. Why 
spend several hours explaining the 
life insurance business to a can- 
didate when the tests will do most 
of the work and eliminate the lower 
group of applicants? 

Assuming the first hurdle of tests 
is passed satisfactorily, we then 
wish to get a complete picture of 
the man’s background. There is no 
question or questions too personal 
that should not be asked. One of the 
cardinal mistakes in the past has 


























been not getting enough informa- 
tion before making a decision. 
Everyone has some weak or nega- 
tive characteristics. Find out what 
they are before and not after we 
hire him. When all the information 
is 100 percent perfect on a new re- 
cruit, chances are you have not 
found out about his negative points. 
Continually ask yourself: “Where 
are the weak points of this pros- 
pective associate?” “Be a detective 
and not a cheer leader” in your re- 
cruiting process, and you will make 
fewer mistakes. Encourage him to 
do his full share of the talking— 
find out his desires and his aims in 
life. Get all the facts and back- 
ground possible on the first inter- 
view—because time is our chief 
asset. 


5. FOLLOWED-UP INTER- 


VIEWS. 


We usually have three office in- 
terviews. Do not tell him the entire 
story at one time. It’s like the boy 
in school who has a four or five hour 
class; it’s too long, so break it up. 
Stress the bad points as well as the 
good points in our business, as 
there is no perfect position. Up to 
this point our candidate has not had 


(Continued on page 48) 
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“But why on one foot, doesn't the policy cover both?” 
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| } 
Paid to Total 
Living | Paidto | 
} Policy- | Dividends | Total | Policy- | 
Name of Company | holders | to Paid to Added holders 

| Total Death Cents cept Cents | Policy- Cents Income Cents Policy- Cents to Cents | and Added | Cents 

Income Benefits | Used | Dividends | Used holders Used | Payments | Used holders Used Assets Used | to Assets | 

$ $ fe $ $ zee 
Acacia Mutual. . 685 5,454 15.3 4,134 11.6 822 2.3 1,76 4.9 12,167 | 34.1 15,85 | 44.3 27,982 | 78.4 
ife *272,186 62,505 | 23.0 32,731 12.0 3,793 1.4 21,829 8.0 . 444 123,9°9 | 45.5 244,777 | 89.9 
American National. 78,551 5, 7.4 7,775 9.9 3 ars 378 a.) 14,0'0 17.8 43,265 55.1 57,275 | 72.9 
American United 13,632 3,647 | 26.8 1,734 | 12.7 572 4.2 | 356 2.6 6, 46.3 3,043 | 223 9,352 | 68.6 
Bankers Life, lowa 78,519 11,141 14.2 10,786 | 13.8 | 4,585 5.8 4,652 5.9 31,164 39.7 33,528 | 42.7 64,692 | 82.4 
Berkshire Life 19,008 3,081 | 16.2 2,505 | 13.2 749 3.9 | 1,524 8.0 7,859 | 41.3 6,889 | 36.3 14.748 | 77.6 
Calif.-Western States t 3,047 10.7 8,382 | 29.3 925 3.2 | 723 2.5 13,077 | 45.7 7,855 27.5 20,932 | 73.2 
Connecticut General 153,924 21,168 13.7 29,193 | 19.0 | 2,368 |} 1.5 6,102 4.0 ,831 38.2 .286 | 45.7 129,117 | 83.9 
Connecticut Mutual 123,483 | 12,459 10.2 19,431 | 15.7 | 9,897 8.0 8.579 6.9 > 40.8 50,042 | 40.5 | 100,408 81.3 
Continental Assur. 48,273 | 7,256 | 15.0 9,307 | 19.3 1,004 2.1 1,121 2.3 18,688 | 38.7 18,892 | 39.1 37,580 | 77.8 
Equitable Life, N. Y... 847,449 | 113,943 13.4 142,197 16.8 78,528 9.3 46,226 5.6 ’ 44.9 366,118 | 43.2 747,0'2 | 88.1 
Life, lowa 58,170 6,449 11.0 7,928 13.6 3,060 5.3 3,935 6.8 21,373 | 36.7 24,463 | 42.1 45,836 | 78.8 
Fidelity Mutual... 33,819 5,020 14.8 6,540 19.3 1,635 4.8 2,906 8.7 16,101 47.6 11,776 34.8 27,877 | 82.4 
General American 29,627 9,399 | 31.7 6,937 | 23.4 768 2.6 1,076 3.6 18,180 | 61.3 5,949 20.1 24,129 | 81.4 
Great 17,653 2,744 15.5 2,157 12.2 200 1.2 538 3.0 5, 31.9 7,798 | 44.2 13,437 | 76.1 
Guardian Life, N. Y 41,501 5,592 13.5 4,689 11.3 2,847 6.9 2,590 6.2 15,718 37.9 17,826 | 42.9 33,544 | 80.8 
Home Life, N. Y 36,184 4,721 13.0 4,051 11.2 2,177 6.0 2,423 6.7 13,372 | 36.9 15,338 | 424 28,710 | 79.3 
Jefferson 43, 5,599 13.0 3,951 9.2 1,659 3.9 1,731 4.0 12,940 | 30.1 20,8'2 | 484 33,752 | 78.5 
hecites 523,678 60,561 | 11.6 92,390 | 17.6 37,398 7.2 9,481 1.8 . 38.2 224,170 | 428 423,999 | 81.0 
Kansas City Life 32,366 5,064 15.6 5,203 16.2 302 9 1,456 4.5 ° 37.2 13,859 | 42.8 25,884 | 80.0 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. 42,897 5,409 | 12.6 6,489 | 15.2 (oa 566 1.3 12,471 | 29.1 17,874 | 41.5 30, 70.6 
188,812 25,892 | 13.7 24,656 | 13.1 13,623 7.2 17,924 9.5 ,095 | 43.5 74,023 | 39.2 156,118 | 82.7 
Metropolitan Life...... 1,717,102 262,015 | 15.3 342,719 | 20.0 163,894 9.5 56,495 3.3 825,123 | 48.1 565,489 | 329 | 1,390,612 81.0 
Mutual..... 22,847 3,011 13.2 2,351 10.3 1,284 5.6 833 3.6 7,479 32.7 10,260 | 44.9 17,739 | 77.6 
Life 23,895 1,834 7.7 3,513 14.7 8! 3 54 2 5,482 22.9 8,934 37.4 14,416 | 60.3 
Mutual 173,297 33,837 | 19.5 25.101 | 14.5 12,498 7.2 17,944 10.4 89,381 | 51.6 | 56,88 | 32.8 146,199 | 84.4 
Mutual Life, N. Y. 238,460 62,753 | 22.1 41,126 | 17.2 15,930 6.7 28,037 | 11.8 137,845 | 57.8 ,559 | 28.8 J 86.6 
SRP 17,258 1,793 | 10.4 2,351 | 13.6 1,210 7.0 840 4.9 ,194| 35.9 7,922 | 45.9 14,116 | 81.8 
National Life & Acc 83,269 6,469 7.8 12,012 | 14.4 ed “aE 544 a 19,025 | 22.9 33,4'2 | 40.1 52,437 | 63.0 
National Life, Vt. 66,615 7,846 11.8 10,211 15.3 5,928 8.9 4,341 6.5 28,326 | 42.5 25,713 38.6 ,039 | 81.1 
M 170,472 20,200 | 11.8 21,860 | 12.8 13,550 7.9 12,273 7.3 67,882 | 39.8 77,578 | 45.5 145,460 | 85.3 
New York Life... . 581,899 86,004 4.8 89,111 15.3 45,135 7.8 41,558 7.1 ,808 | 45.0 220,871 38.0 482,679 | 83.0 
Northwestern Mutual 348,620 60,379 | 17.3 34,000 9.8 37,553 | 10.8 33,041 9.5 164,973 | 47.4 148,002 | 42.4 312,975 | 89.8 
33,526 4,700; 14.0 oi 12.4 1,533 4.6 1,955 5.8 12,343 | 36.8 14,267 | 42.6 26,610 | 79.4 
Pacific Mutual... . . 61,829 8,729 14.1 14, 23.9 1,375 2.2 3,459 5.6 28,334 | 45.8 17,835 | 28.9 46,169 | 74.7 
Penn Mutual... .. 161,224 25,933 | 16.1 24,974 15.5 11,647 7.2 16,945 | 10.5 499 | 49.3 58,933 | 36.6 138,432 | 85.9 
Phoenix Mutual 72,663 7,806 | 10.7 13,513 | 18.6 3,329 4.6 5,457 7.5 30,105 | 41.4 31,858 | 43.9 61,963 | 85.3 
79,469 11,334 | 14.3 17,103 | 21.5 4,552 5.7 8,973 | 11.3 41, 52.8 25,538 | 32.1 67,500 | 84.9 
Prudential Ins. 1,400,470 203,437 | 14.5 282,261 | 20.2 106,849 7.6 41,997 3.0 634, 45.3 471,790 | 33.7 | 1,106,333 | 79.0 
45,040 6,897 | 13.1 7,403 | 16.4 1,378 3.1 2,688 6.0 17,365 | 38.6 19,335 | 42.9 . 81.5 
Life.... 38,144 4,178 11.0 5,051 | 13.2 29 1 1,197 3.1 10,455 | 27.4 19,679 | 51.6 30,134 | 79.0 
State Life, indiana... . 8,832 2,124 | 24.0 1,736 | 19.7 488 5.5 438 5.0 4,784 | 54.2 ,382 | 26.9 7,166 | 81.1 
Mass... 55,314 8,698 | 15.7 6,106 | 11.0 4,613 8.2 4,008 7.3 23,325 | 42.2 22,077 | 39.9 45,402 | 82.1 
Travelers Insurance. . *228 336 71,078 | 31.1 39,396 | 17.3 | ae 22,097 9.7 132,573 | 68.1 68,642 | 30.0 201,215 | 88.1 
leeineinegs 76,041 16,450 | 21.6 13,952 | 18.3 3,146 4.2 9,563 | 12.6 43,111 | 56.7 20,658 | 27.2 63,769 | 83.9 
Western & Southern. . 74,816 9,700 | 13.0 je oy tee See 324 4 23,249 | 31.1 33,363 | 44.6 66,612 | 75.7 
Totals—1949 8,526,438 | 1,302,211 | 15.3 | 1,461,163 | 17.1 602,822 7.1 452,937 5.3 | 3,819,133 | 44.8 | 3,203,305 | 37.6 | 7,022,528 | 82.4 
Totale—1948.. ..«-| 8,172,284 | 1,273,145 | 15.6 | 1,303,467 15.9 564,124 6.9 415,061 5.1 | 3,587,797 | 43.5 | 3,169,377 | 38.8 6,725,174 | 82.3 
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* Exclusive of A. & H. premiums. a Includes .7 cents paid to stockholders. b Includes 1.4 cents paid to stockholders. - 
cents paid to stockholders. d Includes 1.0 cents paid to stockholders. ¢ Includes .2 cents paid to stockholders. f Includes 2.8 cents paid 
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8,172,294 





1,371,236 


1.5 
-9 cents paid to stockholders. n Includes .5 cents paid to stockholders. 


124,728 


194,612 2.4 


7.5 











to stockholders. g Includes 1.6 cents paid to stockholders. h Includes 2.5 cents paid to stockholders. k Includes 4.4 cents stock dividend 
bm 


and 2.0 cents cash dividend. m Inclu 






HORTLY after the outbreak of 

the Korean war some life in- 
surance companies included war 
risk exclusion riders or war 
clauses in their newly issued pol- 
icy contracts. However, up to the 
present time, many of the life in- 
surance companies are meeting the 
situation by sound underwriting 
restrictions and have the war 
clauses ready in case of a gen- 
eral outbreak of hostilities. 

In the hearing room of the New 
York Insurance Department on 
September 13-14, the committee 
on war clauses appointed by 
NAIC President W. Ellery Allyn, 
(Conn.) met with a special com- 
mittee representing the member 
companies of the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insur- 
ance Assotiation of America. The 
report of the companies’ commit- 
tee indicated that they will adopt 
a result type war clause when 
their respective State Insurance 
Departments approve such a mea- 
sure. The result clause excludes 
benefits only in cases where death 
is the result of war action. 

Massachusetts Insurance Com- 
missioner Chartes F. J. Harring- 
ton, chairman of the NAIC special 
committee; stated that there was 
a need for a “elause to go by” if 
there was to be ‘uniformity in the 
war clause project. Commissioner 
Harrington pointed out that the 
majority of State insurance de- 
partments could not possibly han- 
dle so many different types of 
clauses which are being filed by 
the companies. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


The report submitted by the 
companies’ committee suggesting 
a model result clause stated in 
part: 

“It should be borne in mind 
that we do not intend to suggest 
that any company be not permit- 
ted to use a so-called status clause 
where consistent with governing 
law. Nor do we intend to sug- 
gest that at some time it may not 
appear to be expedient as well as 
equitable for life insurance com- 
panies on newly issued policies 
to protect themselves against war 
hazards on civilians as well as on 
military personnel within the 
home area, just as is done in other 
branches of insuruance.” 

“It is not feasible to draft a 
specific war clause, uniform in 
language and applicable on a na- 
tional scope. Exclusion language, 
frozen into uniformity, in many 
instances would run afoul of 
legislative variations among the 
states. The life insurance busi- 
ness operates on the basis of 
standard provisions, rather than 
standard policies and only sub- 
stantial compliance with these 
standard provisions is necessary. 
It is believed that this traditional 
pattern must be followed now in 
the use of war clauses. The cor- 
rectness of this procedure was 





BIRTHDAY. APPS: (L. to R.) F. W. Boyce, vice-president, C. W. Arnold, 
vice-president and superintendent of agencies, Kansas City Life, present 
birthday greetings in the form of applications to company president 
W.E. Bixby. 
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September 


demonstrated by the experience 
in World War I and again in 
World War II. Policy language 
varies so much among different 
companies and this policy lan- 
guage must determine, in a mea- 
sure, the language to be used in 
a war clause to be attached to 
the policy. 

“It seems to us the objective is 
to develop principles which might 
logically be followed by commis- 
sioners in considering war clauses 
so that almost automatic approval 
of clauses embodying such prin- 
ciples will ensue. It is believed 








that the principles hereinafter 
enumerated will achieve this ob- 
jective. In submitting these prin- 
ciples, the committee desires to 
re-emphasize that in no wise does 
it concede that any company 
should be precluded from using 
any other war clause, including 
a war clause of the so-called sta- 
tus type where not in conflict with 
the laws of the jurisdiction in 
which a company desires to fol- 
low the course. Consistent with 
the foregoing, we believe that war 
exclusion provisions which con- 
form in substance to the follow- 
ing principles or are more favor- 
able to policyholders merit uni- 


‘form insurance department ap- 


proval: 


“1. The risk of death may be 
excluded by the insurer under 
the following conditions: 

“(a) Death as a result of war 
or an act of war or as a result 
of service in the military, naval 
or air forces of any country at 
war or any ambulance, medical, 
hospital or civilian non-com- 
batant unit serving with such 
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forces; if the cause of death oc- 
curs while the insured is out- 
side the home area and in such 
service, provided such death oc- 
curs outside the home area or 
within six months after the in- 
sured returns to such home area 
or leaves such service. 

“(b) Death, within two years 
from the date of issue of the 
policy, as a result of war or an 
act of war if the cause of death 
occurs while the insured is out- 
side the home area, and such 
death occurs outside the home 
area or within six months after 
the insured returns to such 


' home area. 


*“(c) Death as a result of ser- 


: Vice, travel or flight in, or de- 


scent from or with, any species 
of aircraft, except while a fare- 
paying passenger on a commer- 
cial airline flyihg on a regularly 
scheduled route between defi- 
nitely established airports with- 
in the home area: ? 

“2. ‘Home area’ may be de- 
fited by the insurer but must 
include at least the 48 states of 
the United States, the District 
of Columbia, and Canada. ‘War’ 
may be defined to include an 
undeclared war or any conflict 
between the armed forces of 
countries, international organi- 
zations or combinations thereof. 
‘Country’ may be defined to in- 
clude any coalition of countries, 
through an international organ- 
ization or otherwise. 


“3. The amount payable in the 
event of death under circum- 
stances to which any such ex- 
clusion is applicable shall be 
not less than a reserve com- 
puted according to the mortal- 
ity table and interest rate speci- 
fied in the policy for the calcu- 
lation of nonforfeiture benefits 
(or if the policy provides no 
such benefits, computed accord- 
ing to a table and interest rate 





IN REVIEW..... 


determined by the company and 
specified in the policy) with ad- 
justment for indebtedness or 
dividend credits.” 


Social Security 


ETWEEN now and the first of 
the year some ten million 


Americans will be rearranging 
their planned life insurance pro- 
grams to make allowances for the 
-recent revisions in the Social Se- 
curity Act, according to:a fecent 
announcement of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. The revisions will 
become effective on January l,« 
1951. ¥ 


Some. 7,000,000 people will be 


brought under the law on a com- 
pulsory basis, and 2,000,000 will 
be eligible on a voluntary basis 
provided their employers decide to 
pay the taxes required. About 
500,000 others under 65 will quali- 
fy for benefits under the new limi- 
£tations of the law. 


An increase in the amount of 


benefits is one of the paramount 
changes in the revision. The maxi- 
mum family benefit has been in- 




































creased to $150 as compared with 
the old high of $85. Primary bene- 
fits at age 65 will range from a 
minimum of $20 to a maximum 
of $80, compared with $10 to $57 
previously. This amounts to an 
increase up to 100 per cent in 
some cases. . 

Individuals will also be allowed 
to earn more after retirement 
without sacrificing any of the 
benefits: the former $15 monthly 
income’ is now scheduled to rise 
to $50, with no restrictions after 
reaching 75 years of age. 

The death benefit will be a lump 
sum, three times the primary 
benefit, instead of six times the 

“primary sum where no monthly 
income benefits were payable. 


Rolling Stock 


HE six months’ old Equitable 
Life Assurance Society plan for 


athe lease of freight cars and Die- 


sel locomotives to the railroads has 
resulted in contracts for railroad 
equipment costing over $132,000,- 
000. This includes 19,150 freight 
cars costing over $102,000,000 and 
207 Diesel locomotives costing 
about $30,000,000. In addition, 
negotiations were started with four 
railroads for equipment costing ap- 
proximately $15,000,000. 

The current shortage of freight 

(Continued on page 36) 
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“But why, every time | renew a term policy, do you charge me more?" 
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Epwin T. Gotpen, CLU 
Third Degree Nylic 
San Francisco, California 
President 


ROBERT A. DAVIES, CLU 
Thiril Degree Nylic 
San Fr inciseo, California 
Vice Chairman 
Advisory Board 


Cc. H. “SMOKEY” KILLIN 
Freshman Nylic 
San Antonio, Texas 
Vice Chairman 
Advisory Board 


REED W. BRINTON, CLU 
wee Me somes Nylte 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Vice Chairman 
Advisory Board 


New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








N EW YORK LIFE is proud of the record of its 2,024 
agents who are members of the 1950 Nylic production clubs. 
Club members must measure up to high standards in per- 
sonal earnings and the quality of business produced, as 
well as in volume of paid-for production—they must be 
career life underwriters. 

During the 1950 Club year ending June 30, these agents 
had an average volume of more than $309,097 in life insur- 
ance placed with New York Life under Club rules. Of these, 
265 qualified for the Top Club Council with an average 
volume of $687,649. In this select group are 31 agents who 
qualified with $1,000,000 or more of business paid for with 
New York Life Insurance Company alone. 

Edwin T. Golden, CLU, of the Golden Gate Branch Office 
in San Francisco, won the highest honor open to the 5,000 
agents of New York Life in all 48 States, Canada, Alaska and 
Hawaii. He is President of the Company’s 1950 Top Club. 
During the Club year he paid for 150 policies for $3,185,449 
of new business under Club rules. For the past three succes- 
sive years he has won second honors among the Company’s 
entire field force and has served as National Vice President 
of the Top Club. That record is outstanding in the 52 years 
since New York Life originated production clubs. 


New York Life is particularly proud of the records of the 
1950 Top Club officers pictured on these pages. We salute 
and congratulate the entire membership of this year’s Nylic 
Clubs. 





National Vice President of the Chairman of the Advisory 











Top Club is Isidor Knopp, of the 
Madison Square Branch Office in 
New York City. During the Club 
year he sold 74 policies for $2,- 
628,500 of life insurance in the 
New York Life under Club rules. 
In the single month of January, 
1950, he paid for a total of $886,- 
000, one of the best monthly rec- 
ords in the Company’s history. 
Mr. Knopp has represented New 
York Life since 1933 and has 
maintained Top Club member- 
ship since 1938. For the past 
three years he has been a member 
of the Top Club Council. He is a 
Third Degree Nylic. 


Board of Directors of the Top 
Club for the fifth consecutive year 
is Harry A. McColl, of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. The Advisory 
Board is comprised of former 
Top Club Presidents who con- 
tinue among the Company’s cur- 
rent production leaders. Mr. Mc- 
Coll has been a New York Life 
agent since 1926, a year after he 
was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. A member of 
the Top Club since 1933, he was 
its President in 1945 and has 
been Chairman of the Advisory 
Board each year since. During 
the 1950 Club year his production 
under Club rules totalled $1,938.- 
208. He is a Senior Nylic. 
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HUBERT NELSON HO RUDOLF L. LEITMAN ELMER C. MOORE KEITH G. WILDES HOWARD J. RICHARD, CLU FRANK SMITH 


Freshman Nylic Third Degree Nylic Sentor Nylic Second Degree Nylic Second Degree Nylic Second Degree Nylic 
Washington, D. C. Detroit, Michigan Wichita, Kansas Juneau, Alaska Boston, Massachusetts Lafayette, Louisiana 
Vice President Vice President Vice President Vice President Vice President Second Vice President 
Southeastern Division Central Division Western Division Pacific Division Northeastern Division Western Division 





BEN FELDMAN, CLU JOSEF E. JOSEPHS, CLU LLOYD STEADMAN HERBERT V. KIBRICK, CLU A. EVERETT RILEY VIC VYBIRAL 
First Degree Nylic Third Degree Nylic Third Degree Nylic First Degree Nylic Sentor Nylic Freshman Nylic 
East Liverpool, Ohio Charlotte, North Carolina San Gabriel, California Boston, Massachusetts Kansas City, Missouri New Orleans, Louisiana 
Second Vice President Second Vice President Second Vice President Second Vice President 
Central Division Southeastern Division Pacific Division Northeastern Division 








SHIRLEY J. WAYBURN PAUL R. THRONSON HAROLD G. LARSEN NELO E. RHOTON CLARENCE I. QUILLING FRANK NATHAN, CLU 
Senior Nylic Freshman Nylic Freshman Nylic Freshman Nylic First Degree Nylic Third Degree Nylic 
Detroit, Michigan Great Falls, Montana San Carlos, California Flagstaff, Arizona Dayton, Ohio Los Angeles, California 





GEORGE J. LUCAS JOSEPH H. DEARIE KENNETH L. YAN LEUVEN HERMAN H. OXMAN BEN H. SEKT FRANK CRUM 
Sentor Nylic Freshman Nylic Third Degree Nylic Third Degree Nylic Sentor Nylic Second Degree Nylitc 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota New Orleans, Louisiana Spokane, Washington New York City Sioux City, Iowa Detroit, Michigan 


New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 33) 
cars and the mounting freight 
loads due to the war in Korea have 
considerably enlarged Equitable’s 
purchase-lease car and Diesel in- 
vestment plans, it was disclosed by 
company President Thomas I. 
Parkinson. As compared with the 
old types of railroad equipment 
financing, such as equipment trust 
certificates and conditional sales 
agreements, The Equitable plan has 
special advantages for all parties 
concerned, he said. 


Toward Recommendation 


By eliminating the 20 per cent 
cash down payment traditionally 
required, Mr. Parkinson pointed 
out, the railroads will.be financially 
able to move toward Chairman 
Johnson of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s recommended 
goal of 405,000 new freight cars 
by 1952. That huge fleet, at a 
rounded figure of $5,000 per car, 
ordinarily would require a total 
expenditure of $2,025,000,000. The 
20 per cent down payment under 
equipment trust financing would 
amount to $405,000,000, a burden- 
some financial expenditure for 
American railroads which - still 
must finance new passenger car re- 
quirements, make cash outlays for 
“ tight-of-way and structure expen- 


ditures and add to their Diesel 
locomotive fleet. 

It costs a railroad substantially 
less in net cash outlay to lease a 
freight car under The Equitable 
plan than to finance it by equip- 
ment trust certificates or condi- 
tional sales contracts, Mr. Parkin- 
son said. Using a $5,280 box car 
as a typical example, the railroad’s 
cash outlay would te $1,800 less 
than under equipment trust financ- 
ing during the first 15 years of 
the lease. During the first 20 
years it would be $1,700 less and 
during the first 25 years it would 
be over $1,600 less. On freight car 
interchange among railroads, the 
$1.75 per diem charge is actually 
higher than Equitable’s daily 
rental. For example, on a box car 
costing $5,280 many railroads 
would pay The Equitable the fol- 

“lowing per diem rentals, under a 

15-year lease: first three years, 
$1.55; second three years, $1.50; 
third three years, $1.25; fourth 
three years, $0.95; and the fifth 
three years, $0.50. 


Railroad's Option 


After the original 15-year period 
has expired, the railroad has the 


#eption to run Equitable leased 


freight cars an additional ten years 
at the very nominal rate of 20 
cents per diem. That means that 





a railroad lessee under The Equita- 
ble plan will have a substantial 
profit out of the $1.75 per day in- 
terchange charge paid by the road 
holding its equipment. 

“For the first time in American 
railroad history,” Mr. Parkinson 
declared, “the roads are able to 
modernize their equipment on a 
long-term basis without making 
their rehabilitation plans subject 
to the ‘hills and valleys’ of year-to- 
year earnings. It will also elimi- 
nate the ‘pauper’ years from which 
both car and locomotive manufac- 
turing companies have suffered so 
disastrously in the past. Finally, 
the life insurance policyholder, es- 
sentially a long-term investor, has 
a sound investment yielding a mini- 
mum return of three per cent.” 


NAIC Committees * 


ELLERY ALLYN of Con- 
. necticut, president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners has announced 
committee appointments. The 
following committees pertain to 
the business of life insurance: 
Assistant Secretary’s Office — Her- 
shey, Ill, chairman; Harrington, 
Mass.; Leggett, Mo.; Allyn, Sullivan, 
Kan.; and Martin, La., ex-officio as 
N.A.I.C. officers. 
A. & H.—Knowlton, N. H., chair- 
man; Downey, Cal., vice-chairman; 
Soule, Me.; Crichton, W. Va.; Leslie, 


NALU’s Million Dollar Round Table Hour Speakers 





STANLEY E. MARTIN 


State Mutual, Dallas 
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CH. THEODORE WIDING, C.L.U. 
Provident Mutual, Phila. 








DICK EVANS 
Mass. Mutual, Los Angeles 
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Pa.; Bohlinger, N. Y.; Hanley, Md.; 
Hershey, Dickey, Okla.; Apodaca, 
N. M. 

Blanks—Robinson, Ohio, chairman; 
Lange, Wis., vice-chairman; Harring- 
ton, Mass.; J. S. Maine, Tenn.; Earl L. 
Berger, Pa.; Burt, S. D.; C. J. McCann, 
Fla.; Carl Suverkrup, Ind.; Albert 
Burger, Minn.; C. B. Coulbourn, Va.; 
R. O. Hooker, Conn.; J. F. Collins, 
N. Y.; G. H. McAteer, Wash.; L. H. 
Sanford, Mich.; C. D. Spangler, Neb.; 
F. T. McGovern, R. I.; Esse D. Lang- 


ston, Miss.; W. H. Bittel, N. J.; J. H. » 


Powell, Ill.; J. R. Maloney, Cal.; Byron 
Beavers, Mo.; M. E. Martindale, Tex.; 
J. R. Glennon, Iowa. 

Fraternal — Lange, Wis., chairman; 
Holmes, Mont., vice-chairman; Barrus, 
Wyo.; Krueger, N. D.; Leggett, Mo.; 
Hemenway, Vt.; Apodaca, Bisson, 
R. I.; Sullivan, Kan.; Donovan, Nev. 

Laws and Legislation—Butler, Tex., 
chairman; Cheek, N. C., vice-chair- 
man; Knowlton, Kavanaugh, Colo.; 
Taylor, Ore.; Downey, Cravey, Ga.; 
Crichton, Leggett, Sullivan, Wash. 

Life — Harris, Minn., chairman; 


TMU LLL UU 


Longevity 


XPECTATION of life at birth 

among. American wage earn- 
ers and their families increased in 
1949 to a new high of 67.7 years. 
This is based upon the experience 
among the millions of industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

The 1949 figure represents a 
gain of one half year over that for 
1948 and of fully five years over 
the 1939 figure. Average length 
of life is now about double that 
recorded among the insured dur- 
ing the period of 1879-1889. 

Both sexes shared in the in- 
crease in expectation of life be- 
tween 1948 and 1949, with the 
gains slightly greater for females 
than males. 

“Females have consistently done 
better than males in adding to 
length of life,” the Metropolitan’s 
Statisticians report. “In conse- 
quence white girls at age five, for 
example, now have an advantage 
of 5.3 years in expectation of life 
over white males of the same age.” 

The improvement in longevity 
during recent decades has been 
substantially greater in the in- 
dustrial population than in the 
Population as a whole. In 1911- 
1912 the expectation of life at 
birth among the industrial policy- 
holders was 61 years below that 
for the general ‘population; at 
present, both are on a par. 
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Alexander, Iowa, vice-chairman; Kava- 


naugh, Bohlinger, Gwaltney, Ala.; 
Harrington, Butler, Southall, Ky.; 
Lange, Bisson. 

War Clauses — Harrington, chair- 


man; Harris, Bohlinger, Alexander, 
Hershey, Butler. 

Standard Non-Forfeiture and Valua- 
tion Laws—R. O. Hooker, Conn., chair- 
man; Bittel, Langston, Raymond Har- 
ris, N. Y.; Martindale, J. S. Maine, Mc- 
Cann, C. D. Spangler, McAteer. 

Social Security—Hanley, chairman; 
Apodaca, vice-chairman; Swain, Del.; 
Jordan, D. of C.; Donovan, Harris, 
Minn.; Krueger, O’Connell, Ida.; 
White, Miss.; Dickey. 

Taxation and Real Estate — Vieh- 
mann, Ind., chairman; Holmes, Mon- 
tana, vice-chairman; Barrus, Wyo- 
ming; Swain, Del.; Gwaltney, Murphy, 





S. C.; Robinson, Burt, Alexander, 
O’Connell. 
Unauthorized Insurance — Stone, 


Neb,. chairman; Gwaltney, vice-chair- 
man; Southall, Barrus, Holmes, Gaff- 
ney, N. J.; Sullivan, Kan.; Soule, Sul- 
livan, Wash.; Larson, Fla. 

Uniform Accounting—Forbes, Mich., 
chairman; Leggett, vice-chairman; 
Robinson, Gaffney, Bohlinger. 

Valuation of Securities—Bohlinger, 
chairman; Harrington, vice-chairman; 
Gaffney, Hemenway, Alexander, Sulli- 
van, Wash.; Stone, Larson, Allyn. 

Sub-Committee—Harrington, chair- 
man; Gough, N. J.; Bohlinger, Allyn. 

Special Committee on Interstate Co- 
operation or Compact — Stone, chair- 
man; Gough, N. J.; Bohlinger, Har- 
rington, Sullivan, Wash.; Bowles, Va.; 
Knowlton, Forbes, Downey, Murphy. 





HOW CAN YOU MISS IT? 


The Opportunity of a Lifetime 





The Union Labor Life is parent to this trend. It has 
operated for a quarter of a century as a specialist in Group 
Insurance and Welfare Plans. 


As a result many contacts have been developed bringing 
in thousands of Ordinary sales as well. 


Your opportunity is at hand. Now, more than ever, an 
association with ULLICO is a mark of progress and success. 


The Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company is rapidly 
expanding its Agency affili- 
ations. This is the result of 
the current trend in Labor 
Management which is em- 
phasizing the need for em- 
ployee benefits. 





Proof 
of the 
pudding 





So far this year ULLICO has already sold 
twice the insurance it did all of 1949, AND 
LAST YEAR WAS A RECORD YEAR FOR 
THE COMPANY! 








570 Lexington Ave. 





The UNION LABOR 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York 22, N. Y. 
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5 AMlong City Saved “3 


B Y W . E U G E N E R 0 ES C H Field Editor, The Spectator 


BIRMINGHAM: Not long ago I 
stopped off in this Alabama city 
for a visit to the offices of the 
Jefferson Life & Casualty which 
recently became active not only in 
accident and health and hospitali- 
zation, but also in life insurance. 
Production there is under the di- 
rect charge of John Wm. Hancock, 
Jr., who is vice-president and was 
one of the founders of this organi- 
zation. Active writing of ordinary 
policies began last August, and 
the company is located in new and 
larger offices which are suited to 
its expansion program. 


CHATTANOOGA: Beginning on 
August 16, the field forces of the 
Provident Life & Accident, which 
has its home office in this Tennes- 
see metropolis, started a special 
production drive in honor of the 
forty-fifth anniversary of Presi- 
dent Robert J. Maclellan’s asso- 
ciation with the company. In Sep- 
tember, President Maclellan re- 
ceived the first forty-five-year ser- 
vice pin ever issued by the Provi- 
dent. Mr. Maclellan joined the 
company in September of 1905 and 
served as secretary under his late 
father, Thomas Maclellan, who 
was then president. After his 
father’s death in 1916, Mr. Mac- 
lellan became president and has 
served 34 years in that post. His 
administration has seen the com- 
pany grow to the point where it 
is now entered in 44 States and 
Canada and has well over $600,- 
000,000 of business in force. 


JACKSON: In this capitol city of 
Mississippi, I had a chance to visit 
over coffee cups with Dave Mie- 
her, executive vice-president of 
Southern Farm Bureau Life Insur- 
ance Company which is domiciled 
there. Dave was formerly general 
manager of the Country Life of 
Chicago and has a diversified life 
insurance experience in both the 
home office and the field. It is 
mostly through his efforts that the 
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Southern Farm Bureau Life, 
which began as recently as 1947, 
now has about $55,000,000 of life 
insurance in force and is gaining 
at a pace that many older com- 
panies envy. Also, while in Jack- 
son, I had a pleasant visit with 
Jesse White, insurance commis- 
sioner of Mississippi, as well as 
with his capable deputy Mrs. 
Alice Dinsmore. The Mississippi 
department has always been an 
independent factor among the sev- 
eral insurance departments 
throughout the South and is prone 
to act for the solution of its own 
insurance problems first, rather 
than “go along” with moves sim- 
ply because other States do this or 
that. Commissioner White is noted 
for his care in the scrutiny of 
matters within the jurisdiction of 
his department and for his indi- 
vidual and practical views. He is 
chairman of the State’s insurance 
commission. That body is com- 
posed of 3 men. One is named by 
the governor; one by the attorney 
general; and one by Mr. White. 
The commission meets once a 
month and because of that fact is 
able to keep in close and constant 
touch with insurance affairs in 
the State. 


LOS ANGELES: Although I have 
not been in this California Big 
Town since late Spring, it has 
been possible for more than a year 
for me to keep track of develop- 
ments which affect the future of 
the Pacific Mutual Life. The hear- 
ings recently held before Insur- 
ance Commissioner Downey of the 
Golden State look toward mutuali- 
zation of the company. When the 
Pacific Mutual Life took over the 
business of its predecessor in 
1936, the reinsurance and reha- 
bilitation agreement was approved 
by the California courts and 
finally by the United States Su- 
preme Court. Several years ago. 
a price-determination committee 
was set up with A. J. McAndless, 


CANA OD A 


T’S about time that the Canadian 

Government did either of two 
things: (a) Gets out of the insur- 
ance business or (b) sells its in- 
surance to Canadians on a basis 
that is actuarially sound. 

At the moment, the Canadian 
government is selling annuities. 
It has been for years. The sour 
note about the whole thing, how- 
ever, is that it is using the tax- 
payers’ dollars to subsidize a plan 
that is operating at a loss of 
around $25,000,000 every year. 
This loss is resulting from the 
fact that, in an effort to compete 
with private life insurance com- 
panies, the government is making 
annuities available at premium 
rates far below those charged by 
free enterprise organizations. 

The government annuities 
branch—like all other government 
offices—doesn’t have to operate at 
a profit. It can lose a hundred 
million bucks a year for that mat- 
ter and there wouldn’t be any 
official squawk in Ottawa. They 
just tap the treasury—the tax- 
payer’s pocket—and make up 
the difference. If life insurance 
companies ever showed signs of 
operating on that basis, the gov- 
ernment’s own insurance superin- 
tendent would step in and stop the 
practice immediately. 


NALU TREASURER (1950-1951) 





OSBORNE BETHEA 
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The government, in 1948, took 
a token step to stop the criticism 
leveled at Ottawa by those who 
saw and understood what was go- 
ing on. It introduced a slightly 
sounder rate structure. However, 
this has had little or no effect on 
checking the huge annual losses 
that have been piling up. The tax- 
payer is still paying the shot; and 
those who have been smart enough 
to grab a bargain when they see 
one ‘are cashing in on their an- 
nuities at the taxpayer’s expense 
and not as the full result of their 
own thriftiness. 






Socialism a Threat 


Canadians are fighting pending 
threats of socialization and na- 
tionalization in Canada. Fortu- 
nately only one province has a 
government which, in the full 
sense of the term, has a socialist 
government. In recent elections 
the leftists were soundly beaten. 
But—and here’s something that 
cannot be  overlooked—if and 
when a recession or depression 
ever comes, the chances of a so- 
cialist victory in Canada are very 
strong. 

The socialists (represented in 
Canada by the Co-Operative Com- 
monwealth Federation) will, if 
ever elected to office, nationalize 
the insurance business across the 
Dominion. That will be one of the 
first things they will do. 

They’ve practically done it in 
Saskatchewan, by slowly choking 





JOHN A. LLOYD: Vice-president of 

Union Central Life was the main 

speaker at the NALU’s Women’s Quar- 
ter Million Dollar Round Table. 











the life out of private fire and Life insurance companies con- 
automobile insurance companies tribute heavily to the tax struc- 
through the operations of the Sas- ture of Canada. They contribute 
katchewan Government Insurance heavily to the financial demands 
Office. of war. They may be called upon 

And yet the very thing that again—if Korean events become 
Canadians are fighting; the very worse—to help carry Ottawa’s 
thing that the Liberal government added financial burden. 


in power at Ottawa is fighting; And yet, despite all the good 
the threat of socialism and na- which life insurance has accom- 
tionalization, is being practiced plished in 100 years in Canada, 
every day in the week by a branch ___ the government sits calmly in its 
of the government in Ottawa chair and watches—even condones 
which is nothing else but a bas- one of its own babies—when it 
tard child of socialism. knifes life insurance in the back. 
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SOUNDS JUST 

LIKE WHAT WE'VE 
BEEN LOOKING FOR. 
LET'S GO IN AND SEE 
WHAT IT'S ALL ABOUT. | 
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How a Georgia Cracker Sells Life Insurance 


By Edwin N. McKoy 


Agent, Metropolitan Life 


At the NALU National Sales Seminar, personable 


Ed McKoy gives another demonstration of HOW 


outstanding life agents are selling NOW 


INCE my company is a combina- 

tion company and we agents 
are known as “debit men,” I want 
to tell you how I feel selling indus- 
trial policies. To me it’s my bread 
and meat. I never have seen an 
agent who had a good industrial in- 
crease go hungry! You can bet I 
have a well fed family, as I set my 
goal each year, and then I start 
whittling away—so much each 
week. If I get behind I have to 
whittle a little harder. Then, too, I 
know and have seen from past ex- 
perience, that industrial business 
has a definite place in our insur- 
ance programs. I sell an industrial 
policy to fit the need of each policy- 
holder. If it takes a 10¢ policy to 
do the job, I sell it. If it takes a 
$750 policy, this is what they get. 

Now on my debit I’m known as 
the little policy man who will sell 
you what you can pay for. I’ve sold 
a lot of policies, most of them small 
in premium, but let me tell you 
about one sale I made just a few 
months ago that was made because 
of my past efforts. 

As I was collecting in one of my 
villages on Friday evening I en- 
tered on the porch of one of my 
policyholders, Mrs. Oliver, and, 
knowing my people, I saw a strange 
young couple sitting there with 
Mrs. Oliver. I went up, spoke to 
them all collectively and proceeded 
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to credit the book Mrs. Oliver had 
given me. As I was doing this, Mrs. 
Oliver said, “Mr. McKoy, I want 
you to meet Mr. and Mrs. Slaton.” 
As I acknowledged the introduction 
the Slaton couple said to me, 
“You’re the man Mrs. Oliver told 
us would fix us up with the right 
policy and with something to fit 
us.” I said yes, I’d do my best and 
I thanked Mrs. Oliver for the nice 
compliment. Well, to make a long 
story short, I sat down, completed a 
chart on $500 industrial and made 
a sale. Two policies for two young 
people for a premium of $3.13 a 
month. 


A. & H. Selling 


Next I want to tell you about 
selling accident and health cover- 
age. Now this is my luxury money. 
By this I mean that extra commis- 
sion to buy a steak or some fried 
chicken for the McKoy family. 
Here again I say—accident and 
health coverage has a definite spoke 
in our wheel of protection. I have 
to sell it, and to me it’s the easiest 
of all to sell because if you have one 
claim, you’re on your way. It’s a 
tool in my sales kit, and here’s how 
I use it. As most of you know, 
Metropolitan furnishes all _ its 
agents with charts to use in selling. 
All we have to do is take the charts 
around to the people and say, “Look 








EDWIN N. McKOY 


INCE he came into the business 

with Metropolitan in 1940, Ed 
McKoy has been on the debit in 
his home town, Newnan, Ga. He 
has qualified for the President’s 
Club and all other honor clubs of 
his company since he became 4 
member of the Metropolitan fam- 
ily. This year he has already won 
the President’s Club Award for 
1950. 


here.” They’re the prettiest charts 
I’ve ever seen. Every time I make 
up an accident and health chart it 
looks so good I want to buy it my- 
self. That reminds me of one can- 
vass I made a few days ago. I had 
a prospect to whom I had already 
slipped a couple of ordinary poli- 
cies. I had fixed one for-his wife 
and two children and the other to 
protect his .business—a loan at the 
bank. I made up the chart and head- 
ed to see my friend, Joiner. I found 
that he wasn’t so busy so I said, 
“Come on back here, Ralph, and 
let’s look over something I’ve got 
for you.” He said, “You know the 
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mill is closed and I can’t buy a 
thing now.” “Well,” I said, “Let’s 
look at it anyway. I fixed it for you 
and it’s your own.” 

We looked it over. I took the 
chart and went over it and, if I do 
say so myself, made a good canvass. 
I wanted the policy for myself, but 
Ralph said, “I want it, but can’t af- 
ford it now.” Knowing the situa- 
tion I said, “Ralph, I want you to 
have this, and I’ll be back in a week 
or so. Think it over.” Well, a few 
days later I saw my friend just as 
he started to step off the curbing 
on the square. He didn’t see me, so 
as I pulled up I sat down on the 
horn and yelled, “Boy, you’d better 
be careful.” He looked back at me 
—almost mad until he saw my 
smile, and then he hollered back, 
“You’d better come on over and sell 
me that policy before you kill me 
and I won’t have that protection for 
my wife and children.” I made the 
sale. 

Then last I would like to tell you 
how I sell my ordinary insurance. 
In selling industrial, accident and 
health, and ordinary, I, like most 
every other salesman, follow a defi- 
nite pattern. Well, mine is what I 
call three simple steps to making 
any sale. 

(1) Plan your work. Set a goal 
and then, as I said before, whittle 
away! If you get behind, start 
chopping at some bigger chips. I 
can’t say too much about this be- 
cause a sale starts with this step. 
Charts, time element, etc., come un- 
der this step. 

(2) Then go to see the people. 
You’ll never make a sale sitting 
under a shady tree. I know this for 
a fact, that more sales are lost by 
not seeing the people than are 
missed by the sales interviews we 
do make. 

(3) Present the charts or plans 
to the prospects. Metropolitan, as I 
have already said, furnishes me 
with the kit. All I have to do is take 
my prospect a completed chart that 
shows a need and I nearly always 
make the sale. I’m just like all the 
rest—I don’t make all the sales I 
plan, but I sure get a sack full by 
whittling away. 


A Survey 


Last year I decided to make a 
Survey of where I actually got my 
ordinary business. Do you know 
that over 80 per cent came from old 
Metropolitan families? That cir- 
cumstances changed so that they 
had a need to see me? Then I 


found I got prospects from new 





families moving into my communi- 
ty. Let me tell you how I worked 








this with new families. Whenever 
a new family moved in, I tried to be 
the first there. Since we didn’t have 
a Chamber of Commerce until re- 
cently, I acted as a welcoming com- 





mittee for our town. I would go 
out and say, “My name’s Ed McKoy 
with Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. I want to welcome you 
to the best little town in America, 
and I hope you have your insurance 
with Metropolitan.” Well, if they 
did, that was fine as I had a new 
prospect. If they had other insur- 
ance I would congratulate them on 
this fact but leave asking them to 
keep me in mind if they ever had a 
need for some additional insurance 
protection. 


N O MAN'S chain of personal 
insurance protection is complete 
without a well-forged link providing 
adequate disability benefits. 


Yet this is the link most often miss- 
ing in many otherwise well planned 
programs. Hence Occidental’s com- 
plete portfolio of disability plans, 
available in four forms: 


$10 a month Income Disability 
written as a rider on life policies; 


Accident and Sickness (lifetime) 
benefits in combination with life 


policies; 


Commercial Accident and Sick- 


ness policies; 


Group Disability plans. 


if 
INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 
V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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INVESTMENTS 





Get Away From the Trees 


By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


RE you worried over the invest- 
ment outlook? If so, you can 
simplify your investment thinking 
by getting away from the trees and 
taking a broader look at a few 
fundamentals. 

Here are those fundamentals. We 
are enjoying a brisk business boom. 
That boom is partly supported by 
a large increase in the population— 
7 million new families in"10 years. 
This growth in population is funda- 
mental, as it not only creates a 
greater demand for goods and ser- 
vices, but makes necessary the de- 
velopment of supply zones to take 
care of the wants of the new com- 
munity. To this is added the re- 
plenishment demand for many 
things which were unobtainable 
during the four years of war— 
and this is still a potent force. The 
government has helped along this 
boom by making credit extremely 
easy and through large expendi- 
tures of its own. In a time of peace- 
ful prosperity the government has 
been unable, or unwilling, to bal- 
ance the Federal budget, so that 
deficits have continued, adding fuel 
to the inflationary potential. 

On top of this active boom we 
will feel in a few months the pres- 
sure of a vast defense program, 
which may run as high as 30 billion 
the first year. The effect of this 
new demand will be gradual but 
persistent, and in view of the world 
situation is likely to continue for 
years. 


Future Outlook 


All this activity—defense demand 
on top of domestic demand—adds 
up to just one fundamental fact. 
Business activity is going to re- 
main on a high plane for the fore- 
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seeable future. Such activity means 
high wages, high employment and 
plenty of spending money. 

You may say that this prosperity 
is artificial and cannot last. True, 
time is a limiting factor in any 
basic trend, but present indications 
are that time is not likely to re- 
strain the present forward motion 
very quickly. Artificial or not the 
boom has the sustained urgency of 
a disturbed international situation 
to spur it on. The Korean situation 
is no longer referred to as a “police 
action.” It is now a war and to con- 
tain it is the major international 
problem. 

To investors, prosperous periods 
usually mean profitable investments. 
Here again fundamentals are im- 
portant. No investment plan can be 
based on certainty, but every plan 
should limit the risk. These risks 
are greater in an uncertain and un- 
stable era, regardless of the vehicle 
used. Nevertheless the risks must 
be accepted and plans laid accord- 
ingly. 


Process of Selection 


Starting with the fundamental 
fact that business will be active, 
the selection of the industries and 
the companies which will prosper 
most is the next important consid- 
eration. Some of the so-called “blue 
chip” companies with wonderful 
growth prospects will not do as well 
as some of the not so “blue chip” 
companies. Some industries which 
have shown steady progress may 
cease to grow, or actually recede in 
earning power. Other companies 
will have earning power temporarily 
enhanced much beyond normal. The 
limiting fundamental at this point 
is taxation. 








Taxes are going to be heavy, and 
if we assume an active economy we 
need only select those companies in 
those industries which can produce 
profits and carry those profits to a 
reasonable net income under a high 
normal tax and a most certain ex- 
cess profits tax. Trends and statis- 
tics will not give us much help, as 
the two fundamentals of sustained 
business activity and high taxation 
will govern the opportunity for the 
enhancement of principal and the 
production of sufficient income to 
compensate for the decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

You may think this too simple 
an answer. Perhaps—but it is not 
likely to be as dangerous as com- 
plicated investment thinking with 
a lot of abstract theories and prob- 
abilities. Get away from the trees 
and take a good look at actualities. 
World wide forces (both inflation- 
ary and military) have relegated a 
depression temporarily to the back- 
ground. These same forces provide 
high employment, inflationary 
money and high pre-tax earnings. 
The limiting factor is how much will 
the government take in taxes. Ac- 
tually the money taken by the gov- 
ernment, while limiting profits, will 
be promptly returned to circulation, 
adding fuel to the cauldron of ac- 
tivity. 

Whether you buy various types 
of bonds, including governments, 
or preferred stocks or common 
stocks, the element of risk is large. 
To keep your investable funds at 
work where they will do the job 
they are supposed to do is no easy 
task. That job is to keep your capi- 
tal in some relationship to the cur- 
rent existing value of money and to 
obtain an income that will compen- 
sate for the increased cost of living, 
reflected in a decline in the value of 
the dollar. For the foreseeable 
future, you may be sure the value 
of the dollar is going to continue its 
decline, probably slowly, but cer- 
tainly persistently. An investment 
policy which adheres too much to 
the so-called orthodox technique is 
likely to lose in real value. This is 
no time to take undue risks or to be 
greedy, but there is greater danger 
in insisting that the fundamentals 
of investment are the same as they 
were twenty years ago, or that they 
are the same under a semi-war 
economy as in peacetime. It’s a good 
time to take another look. To sim- 
plify your thinking, to keep a clear 
view of the actualities of the 
moment, and to keep constantly 
nimble should be your fundamental 
investment policy. 




















Salute... 


fo an histori 
achtevement... 


On September 5th through the 9th, several hundred Acacia Fieldmen and their families from all 
over America gathered in Washington to commemorate their company’s great achievement in 
passing the Billion Dollar mark of Life Insurance in Force. 


The telegram reproduced below—which was sent by President William Montgomery to the company’s 
Fieldmen on the day Acacia reached the Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force—reflects the warm 
and enthusiastic reception which greeted them upon their arrival at Acacia’s Home Office in the 
Nation’s Capital. The spirit of friendliness and desire to give recognition for a job well done as 
expressed in this telegram have played an important part in building and maintaining the splendid 
morale which prevails throughout Acacia. 
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ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


TODAY ACACIA PASSED THE BILLION DOLLAR MARK OF INSURANCE IN FORCE. ONCE AGAIN YOU HAVE 
ACCOMPLISHED THE IMPOSSIBLE. MY, WHAT A DAY FOR REJOICING. OF THE 600 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, ONLY 25 HAVE A BILLION DOLLARS OF ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE AND, 
OF THESE, ONLY ACACIA HAS BEEN BUILT FROM THE GROUND UP WITHOUT CAPITAL STOCK OR GUARANTEE 
FUND, WITHOUT REINSURING ANY OTHER COMPANY’S BUSINESS, WITHOUT ACCEPTING BROKERAGE, 
INDUSTRIAL, GROUP OR WHOLESALE INSURANCE OF ANY KIND WHATSOEVER. EVERY POLICY ISSUED IS ON 
OUR OWN APPLICATION WRITTEN BY OUR OWN REPRESENTATIVE, A UNIQUE RECORD IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
THE ACACIA OF TODAY HAS BEEN MADE POSSIBLE ONLY THROUGH THE CONFIDENCE AND COOPERATION 

OF OUR POLICYHOLDERS, THE ENTHUSIASM, LOYALTY AND UNTIRING EFFORTS OF OUR GREAT SALES FORCE 
AND THE WHOLEHEARTED TEAMWORK AND EFFICIENCY OF THE FINE MEN AND WOMEN IN OUR HOME OFFICE 
AND BRANCH OFFICES. WE ALL SHARE IN THE JOY AND HAPPINESS, AND THE PRIDE AND SATISFACTION OF 
THIS ACHIEVEMENT, NEVER BEFORE EQUALLED IN LIFE INSURANCE HISTORY. TODAY MY FONDEST DREAM IS A 
REALITY—MY CUP OF HAPPINESS RUNNETH OVER. MY HEART IS FILLED WITH GRATITUDE AND APPRECIATION. 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 
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Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Connecticut General 


{* recognition of the increasing 
safety of aviation, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company 
announces that it has broadened 
the benefits provided by the acci- 
dent insurance it writes for avia- 
tion pilots and crew members. 
Henceforth the policyholders will 
be entitled to lifetime income in- 
demnity for flying accidents, just 


as they are for accidents occur- 
ring on the ground. 

Heretofore the Company limited 
the indemnity for loss of earnings 
to 200 weeks in the case of acci- 
dents while flying. Now, with no 
extra premium charge, it has elim- 
inated this limit altogether and 
will pay the indemnity as long as 
total disability continues, even for 
life. 

The change will be made in new 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


‘find the Balance... 
determine accordingly” 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Consideration of all factors is fundamental 
in reaching a sound decision. In Life 


Insurance these factors include the 





company’s history, objectives, financial 
position, and policy provisions. 
A careful appraisal of Fidelity will indicate that 
Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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aviation accident insurance con- 
tracts, and will also be applied on 
old policies with the aviation pro- 
vision. 


Home Life InsuranceCo., N.Y. 


OME Life Insurance Company, 

New York, has announced a 
new policy, Modified Life Paid-Up 
at 85. The policy contains a term 
to 65 option which becomes paid 
up at age 62 and will be issued on 
both a standard and substandard 
basis. 

Although the policy serves pri- 
marily as a substitute issued to 
applicants for the Company’s Pre- 
ferred Modified Life plan who fail 
to qualify as a preferred risk, 
other applicants within the age 
and amount limits may be handled 
on a non-medical basis. The mini- 
mum amount of insurance issued 
under the new plan is $2,500. The 
maximum age at issue is 50, com- 
pared to 45 for the Preferred 
Modified Life plan. The minimum 
age is 17. 

Sample annual premiums per 
thousand dollars of Modified Life 
Paid Up at 85 are as follows: at 
age 25, $14.36 for the first 5 years 
and $21.88 thereafter: at age 30. 
$16.29 for the first 5 years and 
$25.27 thereafter; at age 35, $18.77 
for the first 5 years and $29.57 
thereafter; at age 40, $22.03 for 
the first 5 years and $35.10 there- 
after. 


United States Life 


HE United States Life recently 

announced the introduction of a 
31-day grace period on all regular 
commercial accident and health con- 
tracts. This extension applies to 
all new policies as well as to all in- 
dividual accident and health policies 
heretofore issued. 

In line with the change, the Com- 


‘ pany has revised its premium notice 


forms by designing colorful three- 
part notices with meaningful head- 
lines and illustrations that encour- 
age persistency. The first notice 
tells the policyowner “It’s Time To 
Renew,” the second is “Just a Re- 
minder.” Both call attention to the 
privilege of using the 31-day grace 
period. The third notice says “Don’t 
Discard Your Protection” and con- 
tains a reinstatement: form on the 
reverse side. 


Business Men’s Assurance 


S one of the pioneers in the 
field of Hospital and Nurs- 
ing Service plans, the Business 
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Men’s Assurance Company has re- 
cently made a thorough study of 
its experience with this type of 
business, with the view of provid- 
ing even further protection for its 
policyowners. 

The experience shows that the 
great percentage of disabilities re- 
sulting from either accident or 
sickness are terminated within 
three months. There are, however, 
the exceptional cases—the pro- 
longed hospital confinements 
causd by serious accident or ill- 
ness that are very costly. Such 
cases may go on for months and 
when this happens, the hospital 
expense is a great drain on the 
family budget. 

Recognizing that such _ situa- 
tions do occur, B. M. A. recently 
announced to its field force a 
Catastrophic Hospital Expense 
supplement. This supplement pro- 
vdes an income of $300.00 a 
month beginning with the ninety- 
first day of disability and continu- 
ing for the next nine months, 
thereby providing benefits for one 
full year. 

The supplement is made avail- 
able to men and women between 


STRONG... 
Without 
"Over Development” 


The earning capacity 
of a life insurance com- 
pany is an important 
part of the picture. It 
is also a problem in 
today’s low-interest 


market. That’s why, as any investment 
man will tell you, American United is in 


an ideal situation. 


American United is big enough to be a 
factor in the investment market (assets 
over 80 million dollars)—big enough to 
take advantage of sound opportunities— 
big enough to place its eggs in many 
baskets. Yet, American United is spared 
the headaches of having to invest huge 
sums, things being what they are today. 

Being big enough is important. Being 
small enough never to lose the personal 


touch is important, too. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


























the ages of 15 and 65 and all de- 
pendent children three months to 
18 years. It may be issued with 
any combination Accident and 
Health or Hospital Expense Plan 
except Guaranteed Renewable. 


North American Life 


ORTH American Life Insur- 

ance introduces the Family 
Security Policy, its newest policy 
which is purely income protection 
during a specified period. It is a 
reducing Non-Participating Term 
Insurance plan, the protection at 
any time being sufficient to pro- 
vide the stated income to the bene- 
ficiary for the balance of the 
specified period. 

The new policy is issued for 
durations of from 10 years up, 
with the maximum expiring at age 
70, and at ages of issue 18 to 80 
for male or female lives. 

The policyowner will have the 
right to convert without evidence 
of insurability to a regular plan 
of insurance in the amount of the 
commuted value of the Family 
Security policy at the attained age. 





The Conversion Privilege is con- 
fined to the period ten years prior 
to the expiration of the Family 
Security policy. 

The total disability waiver of 
premium benefit may be added, 
but evidence of insurability would 
be required to continue it after 
conversion of the policy. 

The specimen premiums which 
follow are payable for three years 
less than the Family Security 
period. 


Annual 
Premium for 


Age at Duration $100 a Month 
Issue of Protection Family Security 
25 20 Years $57.30 
35 20 Years 81.90 
25 to age 65 111.30 
35 to age 65 130.80 


Coinciding with the announce- 
ment of..the convertible Family 
Security policy, the company in- 
troduced the same _ conversion 


privilege into its Family Income 
Riders, both new and in force. 
North American Life issues three 
such riders, namely $10, $15, and 
$20 a month per $1,000 of the basic 
policy. 


















ATLANTIC LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 








A friendly agency 
minded Company 
whose 50 years of 
progress has been 


built on service. 








Richmond, Virginia 
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Average Annual Net Cost History of 


Ordinary Life Policies Issued in 1930 per $1000 


Name of Company 





Berkshire Life Insurance Company * 

Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of U. S., N. Y. (e) 
Guardian Life Insurance y of America 
Jefferson Standard Life tenumenes Company (a) 


National Life Insurance oe 
New England Mutual Life Seas: Co... 


New York Life insurance Company (f) 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
National Life 


State Mutual Life Assurance Guneey, 


Acacia Mutual Life Insurance 
Bankers Life enwa it lowa (b).. 
Connecticut General 


Equitable Life Insurance Company of lowa 
Fidelity Mutual ‘Life inst Insurance Company °* 


prey teed y med yy =e N. Y. & 
John Hancock Insurance Co. 


Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. * 


Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company * 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Gompeny 
Prudential Insurance Company of Amer. (c) 


Reliance Life Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh. . 
State Life Insurance Company, Indiana 





* Endowment at age 85. 


nary $5,000 Whole Life. 
on policies surrendered for cash. 


HE rate of interest earned on 

invested assets by insurance 
companies has been sharply re- 
duced in the past 20 years. With 
interest yields obtainable on high 
grade investment media suitable 
for life insurance companies con- 
tinuing at a low level, it became 
necessary for life insurance man- 
agement to reconsider the interest 
factor in the premium calculation 
and, for that reason, many com- 
panies began in 1942 to lower their 
interest assumption to 2% per 
cent in order to maintain the good 
margin of safety required by 
sound business principles. 

The profits of life insurance 
companies, out of which dividends 
are allocated, are derived mainly 
from three sources: (1) savings 


in mortality, (2) the excess of net 
interest earnings over the amount 
required to maintain their reserve 
and (3) savings between budgeted 
and actual operating cost. 
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a Preferred risk. 6b Special Ordinary. 
e Modified Life 3, ‘ncluding Waiver of Premium benefits. 
Cash surrender dividends are paid only 
e Termination Dividend pay- 





















































3% Reserve Policies 
Age at Issue Rank Age at Issue Rank Age at Issue Rank | Ageat Issue Rank 
25 35 45 r 55 

$5.81 15 $6.85 15 $11.17 15 $23.29 15 

3.76 1 4.45 10 8.83 1 21.67 12 

2.34 3 3.75 4 8.53 9 20.11 6 

4.25 13 5.15 13 9.42 13 22.39 13 

2.76 4 3.19 3 6.71 2 17.82 1 

3.75 | 10 4.78 12 9.25 | 12 21.49 W 

3.22 6 4.16 8 8.31 } 8 20.08 5 

4.74 14 5.99 14 10.32 14 23.02 14 

3.18 5 3.81 5 7.60 5 19.65 4 

3.41 8 4.16 g 8.05 | 7 20.17 7 

1.23 1 2.52 1 7.47 a 20.81 7 

2.19 2 2.83 2 6.68 | 1 18.08 2 

3.66 9 4.03 7 7.43 3 18.89 3 

3.37 7 4.01 6 7.89 6 20.94 10 

3.84 12 4.59 1 8.69 | 10 20.68 8 

| 
314% Reserve Policies 

4.37 8 4.65 5 8.09 4 19.33 3 

3.73 5 4.66 6 8.70 6 21.39 9 

5.24 12 5.92 12 10.10 12 22.46 12 

4.62 q 5.20 9 9.06 | 5 21.33 7 

5.38 13 6.05 13 10.36 13 22.04 W 

3.46 2 4.27 4 8.25 | 5 20.21 5 

4.37 7 5.15 8 9.16 9 21.33 6 

1.39 1 1.78 1 4.99 } 1 14.88 1 

4.95 10 5.64 10 9.63 10 22.64 13 

5.78 16 6.70 15 11.13 | 15 23.62 15 

5.12 1 5.78 1 9.65 "1 21.38 8 

| 5.89 17 7.06 17 11.31 ] 16 23.76 16 
| 4.35 6 5.02 7 9.03 7 21.86 10 
} 3.51 4 4.19 3 8.08 | 3 19.54 4 
| 3.48 3 4.02 2 7.85 2 18.84 2 
5.53 | 14 6.79 16 11.34 17 24.25 17 

| 5.60 18 6.40 14 10.66 14 23.33 14 























d Ordi- policy yrs., 


Gains Shown 


Savings from mortality over the 
past 20 years have shown regular 
gains. Actual operating costs, 
likewise, have steadily improved. 
Interest yields, on the other hand, 
over the past two decades have 
continued to show a _ constant 
downward trend. 

Despite all of this, however, the 
record shows that ordinary life 
insurance policies issued in 1930 
by the 32 leading life insurance 
companies—15 of which valued 
their policies on the 3 per cent 
reserve basis and 17 on the 3% per 
cent reserve basis—had an aver- 
age annual net cost ranging, for 
policies issued at age 25, from 
$1.23 per thousand dollars to a 
high of $5.89. At age of issue, 35, 
the range was from $2.52 per thou- 
sand dollars to $7.06. At age of 
issue, 45, the range was from $6.68 
to $11.34. At 55, the average an- 
nual net cost ranged from $17.82 


able upon termination by cash surr. during 1950 at end of 20 
provided policy never contained a dis. inc. benefit. 
f Termination Dividend payable upon termination of policies by 
death, maturity or cash surrender at end of 20 policy years or later. 


to $24.25 per thousand dollars of 
insurance. 

It must be borne in mind when 
considering the above table that 
the greater part of excess interest 
earnings is allocated for divi- 
dends; it must be remembered also 
that part of it is allocated to the 
interest rate guaranteed in the 
policies under the various optional 
settlement clauses and that many 
of the guaranteed rates under the 
various settlement clauses of the 
older policies have assumed a rate 
in excess of that being earned 
now. 

The data contained in the table 
presents the average annual net 
cost of $1,000 of ordinary life in- 
surance policies issued at ages 25, 
35, 45 and 55 respectively in 1930. 
These figures are calculated on 
the total premiums paid for 20 
years, less dividends, and record 
the cash surrender value at the 
end of twenty years. 
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AB MAM A 


CORRECTION 


On Page 20 of the September 
issue of THE SPECTATOR, the direct 
premium writings on group acci- 
dent and health premiums of the 
Protective Life Insurance Company 
in Alabama last year were shown 
as $2,204,000. This figure was, in 
fact, the total nationwide direct 
premium writings of the Protective 
Life. In Alabama, the company 
wrote $521,000 of group accident 
and health premiums. Its position 
therefore, was third in the state 
rather than first as was incorrectly 
shown. 

The correct order of rank produc- 
tion wise in Alabama last year is 
shown in the accompanying table. 
The Provident Life and Accident 
Insurance Company of Chattanooga 
was the leading producer with 
almost twice the volume of business 
of the second ranking company. 
The Provident Life and Accident’s 
direct premium writings were $1,- 
429,000 out of a total of $4,260,000 
in the state last year. 

Provident Life and Accident 
places seventh nationwide in group 
accident and health premiums. Its 
total direct premiums in this class 
of business last year were $17,295,- 
000. The company is the leading 
producer in Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and West Virginia. 


OM NUTT 


A CITATION 


N recognition of a job well-done, 

THE SPECTATOR cites pamphlets 
issued by the Robert Gair Co., mak- 
ers of folding cartons, shipping con- 
tainers, etc., which give a well-de- 
fined summary of the company’s em- 
ployees’ retirement plan and group 
insurance benefits. 

The retirement plan, insured with 
Aetna Life, is explained in clear 
non-technical language through the 
use of the outline form. The group 
insurance benefits, underwritten by 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, are explained in a separate 
pamphlet but in a manner equal to 
the retirement plan booklet. 

' Companies interested in an effec- 
tive method of introducing new and 
revised retirement, group insurance 
and sickness and hospitalization 
programs to personnel would do 
well to study the method used by 
the Robert Gair Co. 


Group A & H Direct Premium Writings in the 
State of Alabama—1949 





Direct 

Premium 

Name of Company Writings 
I oe cco l la abel ect paamebenwes $1,429,000 
eo inc cos ok sah abu EN ES OP a’ pele eei cre the ,000 
cane et Eh Ge Mb aien aden eee 521,000 
I 5 5, ous pice hohe Lea eh Rea tae ee 256,000 
os anes cinta tin doen tan tetach el ren cate 209,000 
ns os vs ote dn othe doe e aod eat 195,000 
so. oss va vse ath de sdanmmoaeeeienssere 150,000 
et Te. sso vinpha tba od sabe siaKken 4 133,000 
I Ds reg ices cca cacscseaumeetentasen 71,000 
in akc wc'det avs cula woe ol bide w amen 68,000 
Total of all companies in Alabama.......................... $4,260,000 
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(Continued from page 29) 


a visual sales presentation of our 
merchandising method—so obvious- 
ly he is in the dark. We then dem- 
onstrate and show him our simpli- 
fied programming material so he 
will know our method of inducting 
a new recruit in the field. Again— 
stress the importance of letting the 
candidate talk, so you can get his 
reactions. 

If the foregoing interviews have 
been satisfactory, we then have an 
evening interview with the man and 
his wife at their home. Again go 








LOUIS POHL 
Manager, Pontiac, Michigan 





N 1935, at the age of twenty-seven, 
Louis Pohl began his insurance 

career as an agent in Detroit for 

The Life Insurance Company of | 

Virginia. His record both as agent =|, 

and as associate manager was_i 

outstanding. 


After three years in the armed 
services; Mr. Pohl returned-to the || 
Comparty a8.a field supervisor. In . | 
September, 1945, he waS mate~ 
manager of our Pontiac District. 


In 1949 the Pontiac District led its 
division in per-man weekly pre- 
mium increase. During the first 
eight months of 1950 Pontiac led 
all weekly premium agencies in 
per-man combined increase. 


Active in local and State A.L.U. 
affairs, Mr. Pohl is vice-president 
of the Michigan State Association 
of Life Underwriters, and a. past i} 
president of the Pontiac Association. 


Louis Pohl’s exemplary leadership 
is an inspiration and a challenge. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company | 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley; President 
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over the life insurance story for 
the benefit of the wife. Be con- 
vinced the wife will be cooperative 
with her husband in life insurance 
sales work; otherwise, do not put 
him under contract. Tell the wife 
that her husband will be required 
to make night appointments and 
other items to which she might ob- 
ject. Encourage her to give her 
opinion of life insurance selling; 
whether she thinks her husband will 
be successful in our business. You 
have seen men fail in this business 
who did not enjoy happy homes and 
the complete backing of their 
wives. You have also seen men who 
have been most successful because 
of the influence of an understand- 


ing and intelligent wife. “Don’t 
underestimate the power of a 
woman.” 


6. INITIAL MARKET REPORT. 


We require a minimum of 150 
names—with approximate salaries, 
type of work, number of dependents 
and degree of acquaintance. This 


~ list gives us a good insight into the 


type of people with whom he is ac- 
quainted. Increasingly, more agen- 
cies are analyzing agents’ lists more 
thoughtfully, because the list is a 
mirror of his business, civic, social 
and educational background. If the 
initial market report is poor, then 
management would have a difficult 
prospecting problem with the new 
recruit. 


% TEN REFERENCES. 


This is our final step. Most of the 
prospective agents do not get this 
far in our recruiting process. Up to 
this. point we are ready to go ahead, 
but: now we wish to double-check 
our reactions and findings. We ask 
for the names, business addresses 
and occupations of ten people who 
know him the best and who live in 
the immediate area. We interview 
these references in person. Do not 
write letters, as it is a waste of 
time. You cannot get the informa- 
tion you want by letter. 

Usually it takes two or three days 
to interview these references—that 
is to see them at a time that is con- 
venient for them. The assistant 
manager or I interview these in- 
dividuals, or sometimes both of us 
go together. We spend from twenty 
minutes to one hour with each ref- 
erence— depending on circum- 
stances. It is a good precaution to 
spend two or three days before con- 
tracting a new associate, rather 
than find out three to six months 
months later that a mistake has 


. 





been made. Naturally, we still make 
mistakes in selection, but the days 
spent in checking references is the 
very best investment of time. In 
fact, it’s a money saver and time 
saver in the long run. 

When we talk to a reference, we 
tell him our story, the Prudential’s 
method of operation, the investment 
in a new man, our training pro- 
gram and joint field supervision. 
We tell him about our agency and 
our method of presenting life in- 
surance. Now it is the reference’s 
turn to talk. We soon find out that 
some references know little or 
nothing about the recruit—others 
know everything. 

Let us assume the reference has 
only mentioned the favorable char- 
acteristics of the prospective agent, 
then I reply, “Mr. Smith, we believe 
most men have some weak points 
or faults. I readily admit I have 
some faults, and I assume you have 
some negative characteristics. I 
think we will both agree that no 
man is perfect—that would be ask- 
ing too much. Knowing Mr. Pros- 
pective Agent as you do, what 
would you say are his two or three 
weaknesses?” Invariably, we will 
not leave a reference until we get 
some negative comments. Go on the 
basis that every man has some de- 
fects or shortcomings. It is up to 
us to find these faults before and 
not after we hire him. Look for 
“negatives”—he has them. 

Sometimes we will interview only 
two or three references, and then 
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FAMILY SECURITY 


Boston Mutual Programs are | 
created from our Modern Policy | 
Series with the same professional || 
skill and care that fashioned this 
Colonial Sign. 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
Boston, Mass. 
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stop, because we realize we are try- 
ing to recruit the wrong man. In 
other cases we interview all ten 
references. Always. interview the 
recruit’s past employers—because 
they are in a position to give the 
most information. If a past em- 
ployer is too far away to interview, 
use the telephone as a second choice 
—but never a letter. Our agency 
places utmost importance on inter- 
viewing these references, because 
only then do we hope to have a com- 
plete picture of our prospective 
new associates. 


8. POST SELECTION. 


Some mistakes will be made, re- 
gardless of how careful we are in 
our recruiting process. If a mis- 
take has been made, we should 
know about it, usually in six months 
at the latest. However, at the end 
of three months, we have a good 
indication of the agent’s potential 
production. On this point, too 
many of us are happy optimists and 
are not realistic. We like to think 
about the “long shot” that devel- 
oped into a big producer in 1940— 
meantime forgetting the others. It 
is to our advantage to get rid of the 
potential failure as quickly as pos- 
sible. It is also a distinct advan- 
tage to the individual involved. 

The investment departments of 
our companies practice post selec- 
tion. If a bond is bought today, 
and for some reason the picture 
changes for the worse at a later 
date, they sell the bond. When the 
investment officer periodically looks 
over the securities portfolio, he 
probably asks himself, “It this se- 
curity safe and a good purchase 
today?” Ask yourself this ques- 
tion at the end of each month for 
the first six months: “With what I 
know about Joe Doe today, would I 


contract another agent exactly like 
him?” If the answer is “NO”— 
chances are, you have a potential 
failure. 

Most successful men in sales 
work and in sales management are 
naturally optimistic — optimistic 


FLL TAKE 17 
2 us 






about their product, their company, 
their co-workers, their future. Yes, 
I hope we will always have this 
mental characteristic, but at the 
same time, let’s be realistic about 
our individual post selection prob- 
lem. Every agency has one. 

Here are a few additional points 
we try to follow in our recruiting 
process : 

(a) Usually we believe it takes 
three weeks or longer to do our 
best processing and selection. We 
do not like to be hurried in mak- 
ing a conclusion. Ask yourself 
the questions — Have you made 
mistakes because you didn’t check 
carefully enough— Not enough 
interviews — You really didn’t 
know the recruit—You wanted to 
get a man for the school starting 
in two weeks. 

(b) If you have to sell yourself 

on a prospective agent—stop and 

go very slow. Take the time to 
get a clearer picture of him be- 
fore you make a final decision. 

Let’s remember it takes less time 

and money to develop good ma- 

terial than poor material, and it 
is much more profitable. 

(c) By your actions, let your 

present agents know you are 


extremely careful on selection— 
that any man who comes into 
the agency, you definitely ex- 
pect to be successful. It will 
build morale. 
(d) Study your successes and 
failures—you will learn impor- 
tant information. We can gather 
some interesting facts from our 
past experiences, if we will an- 
alyze them. 

(e) Idealistic, yes — but try to 

visualize what type of under- 

writer the recruit will be in three 
years. 

(f) Do not put on more men 

than you can properly train and 

supervise. 

(g) Assuming most points are 

favorable with a recruit, we are 

particularly interested in how he 
measures up on sustained enthus- 
iasm, ambition and work habits. 

These are usually the most diffi- 

cult factors to find out—but until 

we do, we should not come to any 
conclusion. 

Today, we must recruit for to- 
morrow. We have much to offer 
the well-selected man, who enters 
the life insurance business. The in- 


&. Bopper ney 


dustry has better training facili- 
ties, adequate financing, attractive 
pension plans and excellent sales 
material. In addition, we have a 
receptive public that increasingly 
appreciates the many values of life 
insurance—a public that welcomes 
the services of qualified career 
underwriters. 


Al LA 


the heck with red tape 


It just fouls up everybody and everything. That’s why you never find any around Standard 
Life. We're in business to write life insurance and we cut corners and break rules when 


it’s good business and profitable to do so. Aggressive agents wanted. 





-Aary UV. Wade 








GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arkansas * Arizona * Florida 
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(Continued from page 15) 


interests of our policyholders in 
every way possible. 

The following activities of the 
Association accrue particularly to 
the benefit of the public and the 
policyholder : 

1. A federal administration that 
is hungry for tax dollars seeks out 
every conceivable source of revenue 
regardless of the fact that the pro- 
posals may ultimately produce less 
rather than more revenue. (The 
present administration proposed 
substantial increases in estate taxes 
which would certainly be a deter- 
rent to thrift and make it very 
hazardous for a man to have a large 
investment in a good going busi- 
ness, the stock of which is closely 
held.) Many national organizations, 
businesses, and individuals opposed 
this legislation with the result that 
Congress was persuaded that this 
estate tax is an unwise move and 
hence it was dropped for this par- 
ticular session of Congress. 

2. The Treasury Department also 
recommended and stoutly fought for 
the enactment of legislation signed 


to levy an income tax upon the so- 
called interest element of life in- 
surance death proceeds payable in 
installments. Through the very able 
efforts of the Committee on Federal 
Law and Legislation and the like- 


NALU SECRETARY (1950-1951) 





DAVID FLUEGELMAN 





NEW! 





The Most-talked-about 


| Building 
PLAN 


Ever Introduced 





Mr. Agency Manager— 


If you’re looking for ways to give 
your agency new life—to really 
“steam” up your men — with a new 
easier way to build volume, you'll 
be extremely interested in secing a 
copy of this new plan. It'll give a 
usable idea—and a tip on the fast 
growing popularity of Midland’s 
Agency Planned Prosperity Contract. 
Write Russell S. Moore, Manager of 
Agencies. No obligation and confi- 
dential. 











| The MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


250 East Broad Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 
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wise very valuable assistance of 
representatives of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America and 
the American Life Convention, the 
Senate Finance Committee was per- 
suaded that the small amount of 
revenue, estimated at five million 
dollars, was negligible when con- 
sidered in the light of the probable 
damage that would be done in con- 
serving the proceeds of such insur- 
ance in the hands of widows and 
minor children. It is interesting to 
note the report of the Senate 
Finance Committee pertaining to 
this matter, which I read in part: 
“Your committee believes that it 
would be unwise to tax such install- 
ment payments since it is desirable 
that widows and other beneficiaries 
of life insurance policies be encour- 
aged to receive the proceeds in in- 
stallments over a period of years 
rather than a lump sum which may 
be lost or dissipated.” 


3. Members of NALU have been 
instrumental in creating many of 
the trust councils throughout the 
United States. These trust councils 
are composed of life underwriters, 
trust officers, and, in some instances, 
attorneys. It certainly is in the pub- 
lic interest that all of these groups 
learn how to work cooperatively for 
the best interests of their customer 
and client, and, hence, NALU points 
with pride to its leadership in 
establishing such trust councils. 

4. H. R. 6000 made amendments 
to the Social Security Act that were 
of far reaching importance to the 
public. The life insurance industry 
played a very prominent part in 
furnishing important testimony to 
the Congressional committees that 
had this legislation under consid- 
eration. There can be no question 
but that the bill that was finally 
passed was improved by reason of 
the thoughtful efforts of all those 
who were connected with the life 
insurance industry and interested 
in Social Security. NALU would 
like to take this opportunity to ac- 
knowledge publicly the outstanding- 
ly fine accomplishments of the Joint 
Social Security Committee of the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America, as well as the Committee 
on Social Security of the Insurers 
Conference. The life insurance in- 
dustry presented testimony that 
ranked high in the quality of its 
content and in its statesmanship. 

5. No group is entitled to greater 
consideration by the government 
than those who enter the Armed 
Forces. NALU has been working 
for years endeavoring to impress 
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Congress with the imperfections of 
National Service Life Insurance. 
Fortunately, this year Congressman 
Hardy of Virginia, with a very 
able Sub-Committee, conducted ex- 
tensive hearings into the Veterans 
Administration of National Service 
Life Insurance. The result was the 
now well publicized Hardy Report 
which clearly substantiates all of 
the claims that NALU had made 
and also adds validity to our advo- 
cacy of gratuitous indemnity as a 
proper solution to the serviceman’s 
problems rather than a system of 
insurance. In fact, the Hardy Com- 
mittee Report closely parallels the 
recommendations that we had pre- 
viously made. Bills introduced by 
Congressmen Rankin and Hardy 
support these recommendations. It 
now remains to be seen whether 
Congress will act upon the recom- 
mendations of that committee, and 
it is to be devoutly hoped in the 
public interest that such will be 
the case. 


MEDICINE 
(Concluded from page 19) 


Service by a tribunal with minority 
medica! membership, nominated by 
the Minister and that from the de- 
cision of such a tribunal, I would 
have no appeal to the judiciary. In 
England, there has always been an 
excellent medical discipline by 
means of a General Medical Coun- 
cil, with the most rigorous dis- 
ciplinary power exercised in all 
cases of malpractice and unprofes- 
sional conduct. It becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to determine 
why it was necessary to set up a 
politically-appointed tribunal and 





why the Minister was adamant in 
refusing any appeal to the courts. 
One is, of course, left to draw one’s 
own conclusions. 


Enough is Enough 


[ decided I had enough. I had 
had enough of the bureaucratic 
medicine and the red tape medicine 
and the three-minute assembly line 
consultations and the twenty pa- 
tients in an hour and the thirty- 
six house calls. I broke my ties. I 








brought my wife and small baby 
over here to the United States; but, 
believe me, ladies and gentlemen, it 
isn’t any easy decision to make. I 
would do it again tomorrow, but it 
still isn’t easy. The ties of home 
and friends and alumni and your 
school and your medical school make 
very strong ties; they are not easily 
broken. It is not an easy thing to 
come to a new country and start off 
from less than the bottom without 





even a license or permission to prac- 
tice. That isn’t easy at all. Yet I 
told you—and I say it in truth— 
that I would do it again tomorrow. 
As a closing thought I would say 
this to you: I had hopes and ambi- 
tions and I have them now. I hope 
that no doctor of my sort of age, 
my sort of background over here 
would ever be placed in the same 
sort of position and ever have to 
make the same sort of decision. 











NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & HEALTH e LIFE e GROUP 


Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia and Hawaii 





The upsurge of interest in non-cancellable 
Accident and Health insurance has focused 
the attention of progressive underwriters 
on our position of leadership in a special- 
ized field. 
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WORCESTER - MASSACHUSETTS 


INSURAN 


, Frank &, ardingtGet 2 ..c ccc cccces President 
f Edward R. Hodgkins, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies 
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afford to buy it. 








puRiSEEy 
PREFERRED STOCK & 


Prospects are the fieldman’s stock in trade. Preferred 
prospects are people who need life insurance and can 


Broad diversification of contracts gives Home Life 
agents entrée to all income groups and yields 
a consistently high ratio of return on their in- 
vestment of personal selling effort. 
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Statistics: 


A & H Premiums Up in *49 


HE latest of THE SPECTATOR 

books to be completely revised 
and improved in appearance is the 
Accident Insurance Register 1950, 
published a short time ago by THE 
SPECTATOR for the 60th consecutive 
year. 

A slightly larger page size and a 
newly designed cover gives the Ac- 
cident Register a “‘new look” that 
greatly improves its appearance, 
legibility and utility. 

Not only has this old SPECTATOR 
stand-by been vastly improved in 
appearance and legibility, however, 
but it contains more information 
on more accident and health com- 
panies than ever before in its long 
history. 

All in all, there are figures for 
207 casualty companies and 198 life 
companies writing accident and 
health insurance. A completely new 
feature of the Accident Insurance 
Register is a section devoted to 
showing the classes of accident and 
health policies written by each of 
the companies shown in the book. 
Sections of this newly revised book 
include reports on Blue Cross Hos- 
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pital Service Plans, Blue Shield 
Service Plans, and other hospital 
service associations. 

There is a very complete listing 
of the 405 companies writing acci- 
dent and health insurance showing 
states and territories in which 
these companies are operating. The 
following worth-while facts gleaned 
from THE SPECTATOR Accident In- 
surance Register 1950 give some 
slight idea of the wealth of in- 
formation contained in the re- 
vamped book. 

Life and casualty insurance com- 
panies passed the billion-dollar 
mark in net premiums written in 
accident and health lines in 1949, 
an increase of about 15 per cent 
over 1948. Two hundred seven cas- 
ualty companies and 198 life com- 
panies wrote a total of $1,145,162,- 
370 in accident and health pre- 
miums during 1949 according to 
figures shown in the latest edition 
of the Accident Register. 

Of this total, $665 million was in 
accident and health and $480 million 
was in group accident and health. 
This represents an increase of 





























"“N-n-nyal N-n-nyal Looky who didn't renew his accident policy." 
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about $218 million over the 1948 
total of $935. However, the 1949 
figures include the writings of 
about 106 of the smaller accident 
and health companies not included 
in 1948, adding about 5 per cent 
to the total premium volume. 


Of this record-breaking total 
of $1,145,000,000, the casualty 
companies wrote approximately 
$470 million while the life com- 
panies accounted for $674 million. 
Premiums earned during 1949 also 
passed the billion-dollar mark, 
reaching a total of $1,122,211,879. 

The losses incurred on _ these 
earned premiums amounted to 
$653,490,981. Of this amount, $301 
million in losses were incurred in 
A & H and $353 million in group 
A & i. 


46% on Billion 


The ratio of losses incurred to 
premiums earned for A & H was 
46.4 per cent for 1949 while the 
same ratio for group A & H was 
74.2 per cent. While this loss ratio 
for group A & H may seem to be 
high at first glance, the high loss 
ratios on group business are gen- 
erally expected. The lower under- 
writing expenses on group busi- 
ness make it possible to carry on 
these lines at a profit in spite of 
loss ratios which would be exces- 
sive in most other insurance lines. 


Loss and Expense Ratios 


For example, the ratio of under- 
writing expenses to premiums writ- 
ten on group A & H was only 15.9 
per cent as compared with 43.1 for 
personal A & H. 

THE SPECTATOR figures indicate 
that the combined loss and expense 
ratio for group A & H is only .6 per 
cent higher than the same ratio on 
A & H. It costs only $76 million 
in underwriting expenses incurred 
for the A & H companies to write 
$480 million in group premiums 
earned while it costs them $287 
million to write $665 million in in- 
dividual A & H policies. 

The 198 life insurance companies 
had a ratio of 41.3 per cent losses 
incurred to premiums earned on in- 
dividual A & H compared with 53.1 
per cent for the casualty companies. 
The same ratio for group business 
shows 71.2 per cent for the life 
companies against 79.5 per cent for 
the casualty companies. 

The casualty companies, however, 
incurred underwriting expenses on 
individual A & H policies of only 
39.6 per cent to premiums written 
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while the life companies incurred 
45.9 per cent. Underwriting ex- 
penses on group business for the 
casualty companies amounted to 
16.6 per cent of premiums earned 
while the life companies showed 
15.5 per cent. 

These losses and expenses in- 
curred on individual A & H 
amounted to 92.7 per cent for the 
casualty companies and 87.2 per 
cent for the life companies. 

On group business combined 
losses and expenses for the casualty 
companies amounted to 96.1 per 
cent against 86.7 per cent for the 
life companies. 

Combined loss and expense ratios 
for the 405 companies covered in 
these figures amounted to 89.5 per 
cent on individual A & H and 90.1 
per cent for group business. 


Group Plans Growing 


At the present time, it is expected 
that the volume of accident and 
health insurance premiums being 
written through 1950 will once 
again surpass all previous years. 
The unsettled national and interna- 
tional conditions will probably have 
no great effect on this segment of 
the insurance industry. 

Mobilization of industry and 
manpower would necessitate a 
larger working force and bring a 








still greater number of people under 
group insurance plans leveling off 
whatever slight personal accident 
and health premium drop that 
might ensue. With the revision of 
the Accident Insurance Register 
1950, all the SPECTATOR statistical 
charts have become uniform in size 
and appearance. 


Revised “Spectator” Books 


Last year The Spectator Handy 
Chart of Casualty, Surety, and Mis- 
cellaneous Companies and the Life 
Index were revised and, as a result 
of the overwhelming acceptance of 
these two books by the industry, 
THE SPECTATOR this year revised 
and streamlined the Fire Index and 
the Accident Insurance Register. 
Copies may be ordered at $2.50 a 
Single copy from THE SPECTATOR, 
Chestnut & 56th Street, Philadel- 
phia 39, Pennsylvania. Quantity 
prices on request. 


















































Easy Hard Work? 


Sure! Surprise yourself how easy it is 


to work hard with Bankers National. It’s 





the sincere, friendly interest in your 
production and personal problems that 
does it—an interest shared by everyone 
at the Home Office—and that goes for 


the President, too! 


2a 


NATIONAL LIFE 
Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE « ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 
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DOWN SOUTH 


wir now seems like long 
ago, the life insurance com- 
panies of the South and South- 
west (particularly the latter) be- 
gan making oil loans. Sometimes 
those loans were made on both 
property and on oil production. 
More often, they were made on a 
production-per-barrel basis. Actu- 


ally, the companies probably 
started the idea around 1933 or 
1934. That was a time (remem- 
ber?) when the country needed 
every kind of financial-blood 
transfusion that it could get. It 
was also a time when there were 
just two places toward which the 
businessman could look for any 
kind of capital—the Government 
and the life insurance companies. 
Of all the private financial enter- 
prise in the United States at that 
time, only the life insurance com- 











“Ah, let me wear it, boss... you'd be surprised at the inquiries I get!” 


Bankers/ifemen Know How to Get Inquiries 


Although no Bankers/ifeman of record has ever used 
a sandwich board, you’ll find that these career underwriters 
do have highly successful methods for getting inquiries. 


From the moment they join an agency, they begin a 
training program that drills them on field-tested methods 
for getting inquiries. Besides learning how to use the Com- 
pany’s excellent direct mail procedures and other valuable 
prospecting techniques, they learn how to follow through. 
They soon excel in performing the conversion of an inquiry 
into a qualified prospect and finally into a pleased policy- 


owner. 


Because a Bankers/ifeman knows how to prospect in- 
telligently and how to handle prospects properly, he is the 
kind of life underwriter whom you like to know as a friend, 


fellow worker or competitor. 


Banxers /1f/e Company 


DES 
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panies survived—in the main, in- 
tact. The Federal Government 
survived at that time because it 
had not yet exhausted the re- 
sources of the country (in cash, 
financial borrowing capacity, war 
expenditures, intended support of 
other nations, etc.). 

As the “recovery period” began 
—a period which, incidentally, 
would have been unlikely without 
the onset of World War Two— 
with the drive of the United 
States in the direction of lend- 
lease, munitions sales, ships-for- 
war sales and all similar ac- 
tivities; the oil loans of life in- 
surance companies became targets 
for other financial guns. 


Outlets for Capital 


Following the end of World War 
Two—and the immediate onset of 
the fears for World War Three— 
there was, and is, a terrific scram- 
ble for outlets for capital which 
would, or will, maintain high 
prices. Sound or fictitious. A 
rayon shirt worth 40 cents sells 
for $1.60. An automobile—worth 
—maybe—$1,200, sells for $2,240 
and more. Milk sells in hotel 
rooms for 80 cents a quart—de- 
livered in half-pint bottles with 
the buyer paying not less than 25 





oe 


cents as a delivery charge (tip). 
Substitutes for butter sell for al- 
most as much as real butter— 
forgetful, entirely, of the fact that 
if there were no substitute for 
butter (within a reasonable price 
range) it would not be necessary 
for the Vampire State to uphold 
“parity prices” on butter. Sup- 
ply-and-demand might fix the sit- 
uation. And the mere taxpayer 
might get a genuine article in- 
stead of the “ersatz” product that 
Hitler taught the German People 
to recognize as vitally important 
to a dream of world conquest. 
With the coming of extraordi- 
narily keen competition for 
money-on-loan, the life insurance 
companies lost (for the most part) 
their chances for oil loans on any 
kind of reasonable basis. (It 1s 
obvious to any student of loan- 
money in the Southwest that only 
the life insurance companies are 
penalized by the mandatory need 
for “secure loans.” In fact, only 
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one other type of money-lender in 
the Southwest is as restricted— 
as regards safety—as the life in- 
surance company. He is the pawn- 
broker. And his restriction stems 
from his own need to get about 
10 per cent on his money, while 
taking at least 100 per cent secur- 
ity). Actually, the banks stepped 
into the picture. The banks em- 
ployed not only their own finan- 
cial oil experts, but oil engineers, 
geologists, oil “wildcatters,” and 
all those connected with the oil 
industry in the South and South- 
west. The oil loans that formerly 
went to life insurance companies, 
began to go more-and-more to 
banks. With few of the restric- 
tions that might have protected 
the public if the loans were han- 
dled by life insurance companies. 


Regarding Oil Loans 


As a means of changing the 
situation in the Southwest, there 
is the possibility that life insur- 
ance companies AND BANKS 
might work together on oil loans. 
The banks would provide the im- 
mediate financing, and the engi- 
neering and geological services. 
And the life insurance companies 
would participate to the extent al- 
lowed by laws in their several 
States. Otherwise, all oil loans 
will go to the banks. The trend 
is already in that direction. 
Whether the trend is justified or 
not, remains to be seen. But if 
life insurance companies are de- 
nied ANY FORM OF VENTURE 
INVESTMENT, then their only 
recourse must be to Government 
Bonds. Whether or not the reader 
considers Government Bonds a 
“venture investment” is unimpor- 
tant. This much is inescapable— 
if life insurance funds can only 
be put in government bonds; then 
life insurance (built and _ sus- 
tained on private enterprise) will 
be completely at the mercy of the 
current government-in-power — 
even in the United States. 


N the Deep Southwest, there was 

a time when the grimy oil men 
looked to the life insurance com- 
panies; and found them good. A 
few life companies, in the earlier 
days of the oil business, made 
loans on oil properties—either on 
the land or on the oil as produced. 
Then, the practice of making oil 
loans became more commonplace. 
The oil companies and the insur- 
ance companies profited. For a 


time. Then the banks stepped into 
the picture. 

Maybe the banks had more 
sense. Maybe they were only stick- 
ing with their inherited business 
of “doing the job.” At any rate, 
they came along and set up oil en- 
gineering-and-expert divisions — 
and took most of the solid and 
profitable loans away from the 
life insurance companies. 

Long and loudly did the life 
insurance companies squeal. But 
they wasted their breath in re- 
criminations—not in action. The 
banks continued to specialize in 
the development of oil experts. 
The life insurance companies con- 
tinued to yowl. And the oil loans 
went to the banks in increasing 
numbers. 

Perhaps the life insurance com- 
panies were inhibited by the pos- 
sibility that the general public 
would say “Look at those life in- 
surance companies. They take our 
trusteed money and start specu- 
lating with oil wells.” Maybe the 
life insurance companies which 
pioneered in this field were actu- 
ated by higher motives. Fact re- 
mains that the life insurance com- 
panies are nearly out of the oil- 
loan picture. Can they get back 
in? Why not? 


Scope of Business 


The life insurance companies, 
one way or another, are in every 
business 
have 


that affects America. 


They loaned billions for 





JOHN FISHER, celebrated commenta- 
tor for the Canadian Broadcasting 
Company, spoke at the Fellowship 
Luncheon of the NALU Convention 


housing. They have loaned mil- 
lions to all kinds of business en- 
terprises in the country. They 
have to! Where can you invest 
millions of dollars every day, 
without investing it in some form 
of capital enterprise? Sure, you 
can put it in government bonds. 
And put your neck along with it! 
With the Federal Goverment of 
the United States already having 
undertaken the job of paying for 
the mistakes of almost every 
European Nation—to say nothing 
of the cost of keeping the alleged 
British Empire financially afloat. 
The so-called Dominions are al- 
ready beyond the pale. As was 
evident when Australia was “un- 
der the guns” of the Japs. Or 
when Canada thought she might 
be attacked—as well she may be. 
Can the life insurance companies 
put all their eggs in the United 
States Federal basket? Even the 
life insurance companies of the 
United States? Or can’t they afford 
not to? 

Meanwhile, the life insurance 
companies of the South and 
Southwest might just as well try 
to go back in the oil-loan business, 
if they can! Perhaps this can be 
accomplished by close cooperation 
with the banks using the oil ex- 
perts whom the banks are already 
using—and sharing the loan. And 
working closely with the banks to 
find a kind of oil-loan that will be 
profitable all around. 


Joint Undertaking 


After all, there is no good rea- 
son why banks and life insurance 
companies should not work to- 
gether on such a project. The 
banks, alone, just don’t have the 
money to handle the problem to its 
ultimate completion. They have 
the experts and the know-how. 
But they need the investment 
funds of life insurance companies. 
Nothing is more sensible than 
that the two should get together. 
As this is written, the Third 
World War has already started— 
a mere 5 years after the United 
States was entirely “in the driv- 
er’s seat.” If there is to be any- 
thing left from which the next 
generation can build a_ stable 
America, it will come from such 
proved exponents of private en- 
terprise as the public utilities, the 
insurance companies and the 
banks. The closer each of those 
can work with the other—the bet- 
ter the hope for the United States 
of tomorrow. 
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COMMUNICATION 
(Concluded from page 23) 


cited indicate a generally healthy 
attitude. Clearly, the mental ground 
already has been broken for your 
message and the people you meet 
today will be receptive to the facts. 
You are in a unique position to 
clear up certain misunderstandings 
in the minds even of those who be- 
lieve whole-heartedly in the free 
system. 

For example, many good citizens 
who reach out for higher social se- 
curity payments recognize no para- 
dox between that gesture and their 
belief in providing for their own 
security. Show them how every 
dollar paid out of the Federal trea- 
sury lessens the value of the dollar 
created through self-sacrifice and 
thrift. Explain that avoiding heav- 
ier taxes is sometimes a matter of 
making the simple choice between 
a new traffic bridge or a five minute 
drive over an old road. Show them 
that every seeming luxury they en- 
joy from the state must be paid for 
by a balancing personal austerity. 
There is no other way. 








SERVICE from branches lo- 

cated in more than 20 coun- 
tries, including 50 offices in the 
United States, the SUN LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF 
CANADA has won universal 
recognition for the diversity of 
its comprehensive life insurance 
and annuity plans. The specific 
needs of men, women and chil- 
dren under widely differing cir- 
cumstances are taken care of, 
and a variety of optional policy 
privileges offers valuable alter- 
natives to safeguard the interests 
of the beneficiary. 


F serv FOR WORLD-WIDE 


More than One and a Half 
Million Policies in Force 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 
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Do they know that in the United 
States alone among English-speak- 
ing nations no deduction from in- 
come tax is allowed either for life 
insurance premiums or for individ- 
ual contributions to pension plans? 
England, Canada and Australia 
each allow one or the other up to 
defined limits. Public apathy in 
America seems largely responsible 
for the situation in which we find 
ourselves. Under the leadership of 
fifty-two thousand NALU’s, two 
hundred thousand life insurance 
men might place this issue before 
Congress for serious deliberation. 
Especially in present circum- 
stances, encouragement given to 
saving is in the public interest. 


Service You Provide 


Your greatest opportunity today 
lies in the fact that all that is best 
in man reaches out for the kind of 











service you can provide—his aspir- 
ations to rise to his highest possi- 
bilities; his sense of obligation to 
his dependents; his hope of the fu- 
ture; his determination to remain 
a free and dignified citizen are at 
the root of his dependence on life 
insurance. This instinct for free- 
dom is an integral part of the 
American character. 

When a foreign diplomat ob- 
served recently that there is little 
to choose between the soulless ma- 
terialism of the West and the mili- 
tant materialism of the East, he 
had not probed the soul of America. 
Crisis often leads to rediscovery of 
the spiritual ideals by which we 
live—and our present situation has 
produced many evidences that this 
is so. Even though many of you 
may have read it, I think this re- 
cent statement by General Eisen- 
hower bears repeating: 

“Success in national crises al- 
ways requires some temporary and 
partial surrender of individual 
freedom. But the surrender must 
be by our specific decision and it 
must be only partial and only tem- 
porary. It must be insured that, 
when the crisis has passed, each of 
us will then possess every right, 
every priviliege, every responsibil- 
ity and every authority that now 
resides in an American citizen. It 
would do no good to defend our lib- 








sion and lose them to our own 
greed, ignorance or shiftless reli- 
ance on bureaucracy and the Fed- 
eral Treasury.” 

Before the present crisis was in 
sight, I heard the General speak 
informally to a small group of busi- 
ness leaders on the subject of the 
need of a spiritual awakening. [| 
cannot quote from him exactly, but 
I should like to share his thought 
with you. He said that unless we 
return to the principles of this 
country’s founders and builders 
and place spiritual values ahead of 
the material aims, we cannot save 
this country. He further added if 
the Americans of today can’t do 
that much, we are not worth sav- 
ing. 


Toward Perfection 


It has recently been observed that 
the free system stands because it 
is perfectible. This thought charges 
us all to become perfectionists in 
the best sense of the word. As every 
great leader in our history has 
worked toward the goal of perfec- 
tion, you as leaders of our industry, 
must certainly feel the obligation 
to direct your efforts toward that 
same objective. 

Probably no reward for work, 
preparation, application entails so 
much obligation as that of leader- 
ship. You cannot ignore that obli- 
gation any more than a man can 
ignore a bill from the grocer. Do 
not be misled by the eminence our 
industry has attained into believ- 
ing that we can stop demonstrating 
to the public that the free system 
under which we live must be 
guarded jealously if the trust they 
have placed in us is to be justified. 

Your oligation is exceeded only 
by your opportunity. An even bet- 
ter road to the hearts and minds 
of the life insurance policyholders 
of America can be built. We can 
strengthen our lines of communi- 
cation. But every man and woman 
of you will have to work to do it! 

I cannot think of a better objec- 
tive for these two great organiza- 
tions than that the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters should 
prepare the most convincing argu- 
ments for preserving by every 
sound means the value of our dol- 
lar and that the membership of the 
NALU should provide the leader- 
ship for carrying this message to 
the eighty million policyholders of 
our companies. This really would 
be strengthening our lines of com- 
munication! 


erties against Communistic aggres- 
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LIFE UNDERWRITER 
(Concluded from page 27) 


to imply that we should not be 
trained to handle such cases but 
we need more life insurance men 
who feel deep down in their hearts 
the crying need of men who are 
trying to build security for their 
families and themselves. 

You life underwriters are the 
only people in your community who 
can spread a little ink on a piece 
of paper and underwrite happiness, 
poise, character, confidence and 
joy; whereby, with one stroke of a 
pen a man can become unafraid to 
die and, at the same time, have the 
courage to live. 

The search for security has been 
one of the dominant forces in life 
since the dawn of civilization. We 
Americans today are still search- 
ing for security. We want the type 
of security that will give us our 
self respect and not the type of 
security for which we have to pay 
the price of losing our freedom, our 
liberties and our hope. 


Management Study 
At Insurance Society 


LIFE insurance agency man- 

agement study program has 
been planned by the American 
College of Life Underwriters, with 
the cooperation of the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation and educational authori- 
ties from collegiate schools of 


business. Its purpose is to assist 
in the development of top-grade 
managerial talent for the sales 
forces in the life insurance field. 

Arrangements for instruction or 
study are being made in the larger 
centers to prepare candidates for 
the examinations. 

In New York, the School of In- 
Surance of the Insurance Society 
of New York, Inc., Dean Arthur C. 
Goerlich announces, is prepared to 
give instruction in subjects included 
in Part I of the program. Enroll- 
ment must be completed by Oct. 13. 


Two Parts 


Designed especially for present 
and prospective general agents and 
agency managers, the study and 


examination program is divided in- 
to two parts, viz.: (1) Business Ad- 
ministration, including business or- 
ganization and management, human 
relations and leadership, account- 
ing and agency finance, and busi- 
ness statistics; and (II) Sales and 
Office Administration, including 
sales management, market research 
and office management. 

Students who now possess the 
C.L.U. designation, or who have 
successfully passed Part A, or who 
will take it concurrently, are eli- 
gible for the examinations. 


Qualifications 


To qualify, candidates must mea- 
sure up to the standards set by the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers and the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 
They must be at least twenty-one 
years of age and of good moral char- 
acter, and must submit credentials 
in proper form respecting previous 
education which shall be the legal 
equivalent, as a minimum, to grad- 
uation from an accredited four-year 
high school. 
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Per Cent of Terminations by Lapse to Mean Policies in Force of Twenty-Eight Life Insurance Companies 
From 1930 to 1949, Inclusive 











NAMES OF COMPANIES | |__| | 

1930) 1931| 1932) 1933, 
| | 

— | ————— | ————— | - 


PERCENTAGE BY YEARS AVERAGES 
l ] l l 
jf} tt | | |__| 1930 | 1938 | 1940 | 1948 | 1930 
1941) 1942) 1943) 1944) 1945) 1946) 1947) 1948, 1949, to | to | to | to | to 
| 1934 | 1939 | 1944 | 1949 | 1949 
| B eatl 
Aetna Life... .. 5.77| 5.38) 5.76) onl 3.55) 3.50) 3.51) 3.46) 3.40) 2.77| 2.50| 1.96| 1.59| 1.55| 2.88) 4.33| 3.88) 3.17| 4.16 | 2.41 | 1.49 | 3.13 | 3.74 
Berkshire. 2.68| 2.68, 3.32) 3.38| 3.17) 2.66, 1.89) 1.77, 1.85) 2.11| 1.49| 0.99] 0.90) 0.89) 1.04) 1.23) 1.30) 1.23) 3.05 | 1.99 | 1.42 | 1.15 | 1.83 
Connecticut General | §.92| 5.49| 5.95) 5.31 429 4.30| 4.62) 5.34) 6.52| 2.75| 3.32| 2.22| 1.97| 1.56| 2.47, 4.96| 3.21| | 5.29 | 6.07 | 3.15 | 3.01 | 4.21 
Connecticut Mutual _. 2.98) 3.08) 3.19) 3.08 2.87, 2.75) 2.48 2.30| 2.39 1.85| 1.71| 1.29) 0.89| 0.74 1.00| 1.39] 1.32| 1.23) 3.04 | 2.38 | 1.82 | 1.15 | 1.90 
Equitable, New York 4.08) 4.10) -7 3.37| 2.64) 2.31| 2.25| 2.14) 2.36) 1.48| 1.32| 0.90| 0.72| 0.69 0.96) 1.31) 1.38) 1.30) 3.72 | 2.23 | 1.28 | 1.17 | 2.03 
| | | | | | | 
nes . be | 69 £2.49 248) 2. ~4U\ £2 ° ° e A le US; tf. £0) 1. . | Ie \. | ti 
Equitable, Des Moi 3.11| 3.32) 3.68| 3.24 2.75| 2.49) 2.38) 2.20| 2.44 1.54) 1.34) 1.08| 0.81| 0.72) 1.06] 1.76| 1.26| 1.08) 2.37 | 1.45 | 0.54 | 0.56 | 1.89 
Guardian, New York | 3.64) 3.33| 3.89) 3.46 3.17) 3.50) 2.78| 214) 2.44) 1.48| 1.19 0.85| 0.55| 0.49| 0.64) 0.93| 0.93) 0.77| 3.50 | 2.62 | 1.15 | 0.76 | 1.79 
Home Life, New York 3.06| 2.88| 2.84) 2.49| 1.78| 1.77) 1.49 1:30 1.36) 1.05| 0.97) 0.72| 0.55| 0.55) 0.75| 0.77) 0.79) 0.73) 2.63 1.42 | 0.88 | 0.72 | 1.42 
John Han 4.16) 4.53) 5.66) 5.25, 4.72) 4.56) 4.13) 4.65) 4.61 3.83| 3.35] 2.91) 2.33, 2.21) 2.57) 2.92) 2.28| 1.86 4.87 | 4.39 | 3.27 | 2.36 | 3.37 
Manhattan Life 5.59| 7.79| 3.92 3.00 2.82) 2.36) 2.32) 2.99) 5.70 4.98| 4.01| 2.73) 2.11 | 1.70| 2.07) 3.54| 3.10) 3.22| 4.71 | 3.79 | 3.67 | 2.78 | 3.63 
| 
Massachusetts Mutual 2.00| 1.91| 2.14) 2.13) 1.83) 1.08! 1.55| 1.51| 1.60 1.10] 0.80) 0.57) 0.42| 0.33| 0.43| 0.59 0.66) 0.63| 2.00 | 1.58 | 0.82 | 0.53 | 1.19 
Metropolitan 5.51 6.07| 7.29) 6.60 5.65| 4.80| 3.51| 3.43) 3.95 1.18] 1.09) 0.65| 0.40| 0.32| 0.39| 0.40 0.35) 0.35) 6.23 | 3.45 | 0.93 | 0.36 | 2.26 
Mutual Benefit, N. J 0.85| 0.83, 0.89) 0.89) 17} 1.28) 0.93| 0.78) 0.73 0.52) 0.44| 0.27| 0.15) 0.10| 0.16, 0.17| 0.21| 0.29) 0.92 | 0.87 | 0.35 | 0.19 | 0.60 
Mutual, New York 2.25| 2.48) 2.52| 2.15| 2.29| 2.07| 1.62) 1.48) 1.67 1.44| 1.23) 1.21| 0.79) 0.64 0.77| 1.05| 1.11 1.01| 2.38 | 1.74 | 1.25 | 0.93 | 1.60 
National Life, Vt. 1.99) 1.70) 2.07) 1.56) 1.18) 1.14) 1.20) 1.33) 1.46) 1.18] 0.92) 0.60) 0.47| 0.40 ss 0.91) 0.85) 0.74) 1.74 | 1.26 | 0.89 | 0.71 | 1.12 
| | | | | | | 
New 1.57) 1.19| 1.56! 1.66| 1.80) 2.06) 1.54) 1.44) 1.55) 1.06| 0.96) 0.62) 0.53| 0.45| 0.52) 0.71| 0.69) 0.77| 1.55 | 1.54 | 0.85 | 0.64 | 0.97 
New York Life... 3.36) 3.54 3.58) 2.98 2.40| 2.47| 2.13) 2.07| 2.36 1.72| 1.50| 1.26| 1.06, 0.98| 1.25| 1.59] 1.58| 1.26| 3.18 | 1.38 | 0.72 | 1.34 | 2.02 
Northwestern Mutual 1.37) 1.49) 1.67) 1.69) 1.42) 1.29) 1.09) 1.09| 1.20 0.74) 0.62| 0.41) 0.26| 0.22/ 0.26| 0.40| 0.32) 0.30) 1.53 | 1.13 | 0.56 | 0.30 | 0.84 
Pacific Mutualt.... 3.37| 3.31/ 3.41| 2.86] 2.24) 2.53) 1.13| 3.01| 1.97 1.66| 1.76| 1.47) 1.29| 1.25| 1.93] 2.85) 2.86| 2.56| 3.06 | 2.10 | 1.57 | 2.32 | 2.34 
Penn Mutual... 3.45| 3.48) 3.41/ 3.49) 2.97) 3.34) 2.70 2.81) 2.56 1.53| 1.35) 0.90 - 0.54! = 1.14| 1.18) 1.07, 3.35 | 2.59 | 1.23 | 0.93 | 1.99 
| | | | | | | 
Phoenix Mutual . 2.78) 3.70) 2.88) 2.57| 1.75) 1.82) 1.36, 1.31| 2.18) 1.07| 1.18| 1.09| 0.65) 0.56| 0.66) 1.14| 1.25) 1.33) 2.80 | 1.64 | 1.04 | 1.02 | 1.87 
Provident Mutual 2.01| 2.11| 2.75| 2.30| 1.89| 1.73) 1.45) 1.30) 1.43) 0.91| 0.77) 0.49) 0.35. 0.30 0.43) 0.66) 0.68) 0.60 2.21 | 1.43 | 0.71 | 0.54 | 1.21 
6.86| 6.22| 7.60| 6.88| 5.45) 4.58) 2.85| 1.76] 1.71| 0.94) 0.85) 0.66) 0.56| 0.48) 0.56) 0.64) 0.52| 0.58) 6.58 | 2.55 | 0.86 | 0.60 | 2.02 
State Mutual 1.62) 1.49| 1.57) 1.50| 1.60) 1.65| 1.37) 1.18| 1.24 0.87| 0.79) 0.82) 0.41) 0.35| 0.52| 0.84 0.91 0.84| 1.55 | 1.28 | 0.69 | 0.69 | 1.02 
Travelers 5.21| 5.24| 4.81) 3.63| 2.82| 2.65| 2.30) 2.47) 2.50 = 4.30 a7 3.25) 3.55 4.80 a 5.60) 4.58 4.40 | 2.42 | 3.29 | 5.02 | 3.94 
| | } | | | 
Union Central. 2.38| 3.10) 3.63) 3.57) 2.81| 2.26) 1.86| 1.57) 1.63 0.99| 0.88) 0.58) 0.44| 0.49, 0.63| 0.81| 0.70, 0.71 3.10 | 1.72 | 0.80 | 0.68 | 1.56 
Union Mutual, Me. 5.73| 3.73| 3.30| 2.83| 2.28| 4.69, 3.02| 2.58| 2.73 3.13| 2.86| 2.18) 1.70 1.37) 1.88| 2.50) 1.65 1.14, 3.67 | 3.20 | 2.37 | 1.58 | 2.43 
United States... 11.47/11.30/12.57| 6.83| 5.46 8.88| 7.76) 5.66| 5.93 3.94) 3.09) 2.76) 3.31| 8.42) 4.13/18.25 11.28) 7.87| 9.72 | 7.05 | 4.28 |10.45 | 8.27 
Average (28 Companies) 4.38| 4.50! 5.20 4.68| 3.95| 3.55| 2.68, 2.44| 2.65 1.44) 1.34] 1.02) 0.79| 0.73) 0.92) 1.18| 1.07, 0.92 4.52 | 2.86 | 1.15 | 0.97 | 2.11 
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t This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life 
1936 ratios cover the period July 22, 1936, through December 31, 1936. 















































HERE'S SOMETHING IT'S ALL 
RIGHT TO HOARD 


Here's something people can hoard 
all they want. It's Life Insurance—and 
the more Life Insurance they buy and 
"hoard", the better it will be for every- 
body, because Life Insurance is a deadly 
enemy of inflation. 


Furthermore, there's no scarcity of 
this great service that is Life Insurance. 
Now, as always, it stands ready to help 
people in planning their own security 
against the hazards of today and the 
uncertainty of tomorrow. 


Te NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT Cola 











NATIONAL | 


C. R. CLEMENTS, MT aa V tel) EDWIN W. CRAIG, President 


Chairman of the Boar4 \ 
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p/ NATIONAL BLDG. 


py TENNESSEE 








HOME OFFCEN 
NASHVILLE 
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Fountain Pen 


Celebrated photographers are used to having 
observers looking at their fine photographs say “You 
must have a wonderful lens in your camera.” To 
most of us this may seem like a logical conclusion. 
but it did not to the famed authoress who suggested 
that it was like someone saying, “You have written 
a great book. You must have a wonderful fountain 


A well trained underwriter cannot be reminded 
too often that he does not need a camera to see a 
life situation of needs. Nor an expensive fountain 
pen to obtain the applicant’s signature on the dotted 
line. What he has to have is a mind trained to see 
human needs and he has to have training in the 
technique of selling before he can make sales. And 
he has to have something more than the “know 
how.” He has to have a complete and vivid interest 
in people, and a love for his work. 


® 
The PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 








Insurance Co. of Cal. whose ratios are shown for prior years 
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2.37 | 1.20 | 0.97 
. they‘re armed with 


competitive merchandise, flexible 





PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO 


WEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


| 





Their desire to serve is 


intensified by a plan for compensation 


2/2. Y 


2.35 293 4.40 4.73| 3.70 2.85) 2.20| 1.93 2.17 2.24 2.01| 1.60| 1.04| 0.66, 0.53) 0.58| 0.87 0.96| 1.09| 1.25| 3.73 
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Pan-American Agents have a real 
and render outstanding service. 


desire to serve their clients. 





which gives greater recognition to 


those who perform their work exceptionally well 





competent—trained to give intelligent 


insurance counsel. 


| HAVE FOUND THAT... 


PAN-AMERICAN AGENTS GIVE THE BEST 
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’ 


By careful selection and training of its 
representatives, Pan-American’s clients are 


underwriting, sales aids . 


alif. 





‘ 


of C 
served only by men and women thoroughly 





KENNETH 0. HAMER 
Vice President & Agency Director 





EDWARD G. SIMMONS 
Executive Vice President 





President 
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1936. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
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1936 ratio covers the 


because they don’t have to worry about the future; 
they own life insurance. Helping them keep that 


LIFE OF GEORGIA....in 
State families. They can relax and enjoy it 
sense of security are 537 LIFE OF GEORGIA men 
and women . . . South Carolinians all. 


beams bright for thousands of Palmetto 


Carolina Moon... 








NAMES OF COMPANIES 


Per Cent of Terminations by Surrender to Mean Policies in Force of Twenty-Eight Life Insurance Companies 
Equitable, New York 

Equitable, Des Moines 
Guardian, New York 

Home Life, New York. 
John Hancock. . 
Massachusetts Mutual 

Average (28 Companies) 

t This company 


Metropolitan. . 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. 


Connecticut General 
Connecticut Mutual 
Mutual, New York 
National Life, Vt. 


Manhattan Life. . 


Aetna Life 
Berkshire... . 
Northwestern Mutual 


Pacific Mutual ¢ 


Penn Mutual 
Union Mutual, Me. 


Provident Mutual 
United States 


Phoenix Mutual 
Prudential 


New England 
New York 
State Mutual 
Travelers . 
Union Central 


years. 
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HERE’S AN IDEA 
(Concluded from page 24) 


merely iisting all these, such, for instance, as: 
3 General Classes of Policy Contracts 

18 Specific Clauses 

4 Options 

53 Settlement Agreements (standard), plus ad- 

ditional made-to-order ones 

7 Methods of Premium Payments 

2 Methods of Securing Emergency Cash 
3 Methods of Using Dividends 
90 


w 


Choices to be made, Mr. Prospect! (Advice 
and suggestions of our qualified underwriters 
free for the asking) 

242. BLOT THE LANDSCAPE THOROUGHLY. 
Organize a series of twelve (monthly) blotters not as 
twelve (monthly) blotters, but as a consistent adver- 
tising or public relations campaign. 

243. END-RESULT. If you ever award prizes in 
cash for a sales contest, “interview” all awardees and 
publish in the agency bulletin a little item showing 
how each winner, or possible winner, intends to use 
the money. . . Same treatment can be used in the com- 
pany magazine, illustrated by photos of the men 
concerned. 

244. RECRUITING COLLEGE MEN. On a map 
of the United States, pin-point the names and locations 
of colleges whose graduates have joined the ranks of 
your company, both in Home Office and field. . . . Re- 
vise it annually, or every few years. 

245. ALL THE WORLD’S A . SALESMAN. 
Every time you, mother or dad, baby or grandpa put 





“YOUR SERVICES ARE 
NO LONGER REQUIRED—" 


You’ve probably never heard 
those words. We don’t care whether 


you have or not. 


We would like to talk with you— 
give you a few ideas about your pros- 


pects as a fulltime representative for 


Natmftwenal 





Insurance Company 


142 East Gilman Street Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Dial 5-0041 
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over a deai, “sell” an idea, win a plea, you’ve made a 
sale—and used salesmanship. 

246. EYE, EYE, SIR. If your own material doesn’t 
occupy the prospect’s eye while you’re talking, some- 
thing else will. .. Why not make sure that what does 
claim his visual attention is your own visual material? 





( HOME OFFICE ) 


247. REAL SALES “POINTS.” Study of a group 
of salesmen selling to the grocery trade, showed a 
total of 354 things that they did or said in making 
(or losing) a sale. It was found, for the vast majority 
of these points, that choice of one or another “element” 
—a saying, a gesture, an appeal—make little difference 
in the outcome. But concentration on one or more of 
16 of these 354 points made a terrific effect on the size 
and number of sales made. 

248. THREE-WAY TEST. Here are three ways 
to test your display advertising, and an explanation of 
what you can learn from each: 

(a) Reader-recognition tests show you how good 
your ads are at flagging the attention of potential 
readers of your ad 

(b) Inquiry tests tell you how many readers have 
been turned into prospects 

(c) Follow-up reports of every inquiry by agents 
shows you the dollars-and-cents value of how good 
these prospects are and how many dollars of actual 
sales each advertising dollar helps bring about. 

249. RUNG BY RUNG. When you list promotions 
in the company magazine, why not use a generic “de- 
partmental” heading, like “Up the Ladder”? 

250. BEFORE-AND-AFTER. Why doesn’t more 
life insurance advertising (display, direct mail, and 
sales literature, as well as visual sales material) make 
more use of the before-and-after technique, so effective 
in all kinds of advertising? . . . Take the matter of 
programming, for instance: Before utilizing the ser- 
vices of a qualified agent, the prospect’s financial plan 
(if any) was full of holes—on top of that, he was seri- 
ously confused and laboring under several misappre- 
hension. After our hero had entered the picture— 
the life insurance picture, that is—the financial holes 
were properly plugged, he got more insurance value 
for each dollar “spent,” he had a real financial plan for 
the future (and the present), and—best of all—he had 
a clear idea of the whole program and became sold on 
life insurance as never before. He knew just where he 
stood, what he had, what he wanted, and where he was 
headed. 

251. MORE, IF YOU USE MANY. If you charge 
for Home Office direct mail, as most companies do, 
offer several free mailings as a contest award some- 
time—or for consistent use of the service over a 
stated period of time. 

252. “AN IDEA IS HERE”. Have one of the time- 
honored Suggestion Boxes (or call it a “Gripe Box,” 
if you prefer) at the entrance to the convention meet- 
ing room. Attach pencil and cards, with this sign: 
“Drop inside your thoughts on what you do or don’t 
like about the meeting, and what you’d particularly 

like at the next one.” 


253. TRADE CHARACTER. Hail to the life insur- 
ance company which recently has adopted a “trade 
character” for putting across points in its agents’ 
magazine. . . This device, widely and generally used 





in business, is almost unknown in the field of life 
insurance. 
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TAX ANALYSIS 





Let's Have A Square Deal 
For Life Insurance 


By FORREST L. MORTON 
Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


OR a number of years the policy 

of our Government has been to 
promise the country a “New Deal” 
or a “Fair Deal,” but to date no one 
has come forward with a plan to 
give life insurance policyholders 
and their beneficiaries a “Square 
Deal” in connection with tax conse- 
quences. Furthermore, it is diffi- 
cult to see where the situation is 
improving. The following decision 
of the Tax Court will illustrate this 
point more in detail, and thanks to 
this Court some of the false theories 
of the taxing officials are being dis- 
covered and denied. 

The case in point is that of the 
Estate of Verne C. Hunt, Deceased, 
Mona S. Hunt, Executrix, v. Com- 
missioner, decided June 15, 1950. 

Dr. Verne C. Hunt, a resident of 
California, died on December 13, 
1943, at the age of 55, as the result 
of a shooting by a former patient. 
He was survived by his wife, Mona 
S. Hunt, and three children. 

Before going to California in 
1930, Dr. Hunt had been the head 
of a section of surgery in the Mayo 
Clinic at Rochester, Minnesota, and 
had performed about 20,000 opera- 
tions without being involved in a 
malpractice suit. All liability for 
operations was assumed by the 
clinic which insured their doctors 
against malpractice suits. 


Savings and Income 


When Dr. Hunt left the clinic to 
set up practice for himself in Cali- 
fornia, he and his wife had savings 
amounting to $35,000 to $40,000, 
and thereafter his income was from 
$25,000 to $100,000 a year. Not 
only was much of his practice done 
at great risk, but many of his op- 
erations were for distinguished and 


famous persons. As early as 1932, 
he considered it advisable to protect 
himself against a possible malprac- 
tice suit by the purchase of mal- 
practice insurance. 

Dr. Hunt often gave his wife sub- 
stantial gifts on anniversaries and 
holidays. In 1935, after witnessing 
an automobile accident in which a 
number of people had been killed, 
he and his wife executed wills. Dur- 
ing the same period, he specifically 
asked his life insurance agent if 
there was some way in which he 
could protect his family in the 
event he was sued for malpractice 
by insulating his life insurance 
policies against their being seized 
to pay some liability. After investi- 
gation, his agent advised him that 
this objective could be accomplished 
by assigning the policies to his wife. 

In the process of completing the 
assignments, one company form 
provided that if the wife should 
predecease the insured “all right, 
title and interest in the policy shall 








revert to the insured,” but the com- 
pany, in transmitting the form to 
the insured for signature, offered 
the following suggestion: “It is 
frequently the purpose of an in- 
sured, in obtaining the endorsement 
of an Ownership Clause, to divest 
himself of all incidents of owner- 
ship in the policy in order that the 
proceeds at his death will not be 
subject to the Federal Estate Tax. 
We do not know by what motives 
Dr. Hunt is actuated, but if this is 





his purpose, the forms should be 
revised to omit this reversionary 
feature.” 


Revisionary Provision Eliminated 


On November 1, 1935, the com- 
pany sent revised forms to Dr. 
Hunt eliminating the reversionary 
provision and gave the following 
opinion: “By following the pro- 
cedure explained above, it is our 
opinion that the insured will divest 
himself of all incidents of owner- 
ship in his policy * * *, and that 
the proceeds of the policy at his 
death will not be part of his gross 
estate for the purpose of either the 
Federal Estate Tax or the Cali- 
fornia Inheritance Tax, unless all 
of the named beneficiaries should 
predecease him.” 

On November 5, 1935, Dr. Hunt 
executed the following assignment 
of this policy, absolute on its face, 
to his wife: 


“The insured hereunder having so 
requested, it is understood and 
agreed that Mona S. Hunt, the wife 
of the insured, her executors, ad- 
ministrators or assigns, shall here- 
after be the owner of this policy, 
and it is hereby agreed with the 
Company that the said Mona S. 
Hunt shall hereafter have the right 
during her lifetime, without the 
consent of the insured and to the 
exclusion of the insured, to receive 
payment of and to receipt for any 
dividends which may be payable 
under the provisions of said policy 
entitled ‘Participation in Surplus- 
Dividends’; to obtain loans on the 
policy, in accordance with the pro- 
visions thereof entitled ‘Loan Pro- 
visions’; to surrender the policy for 
its cash surrender value or for paid- 
up insurance, in accordance with 
the provisions thereof entitled ‘Non- 
Forfeiture Provisions’; and to ob- 
tain all other benefits under said 
policy and to exercise all options, 
rights, and _ privileges provided 
therein or which the * * * Com- 
pany may consent to grant, any- 
thing in said policy to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 


Similar situations arose in con- 
nection with the assignment of poli- 
cies issued by other companies, but 
finally, all of the contracts here 
considered were absolutely assigned 
to Mrs. Hunt or to her estate, with- 
out the reversionary feature. 

Dr. Hunt was in good health at 
the time he assigned these insur- 
ance policies on his life to his wife. 
She made no change in the designa- 
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tion of beneficiaries under the as- 
signed policies. The cash surrender 
value of the policies at the time the 
transfers were effected is stipu- 
lated to be $12,778.10, but he did 
not file a timely Federal Gift Tax 
return covering the assignments 
when they were made. However, 
on November 27, 1940, he did file 
a delinquent return setting forth 
the assignment of the policies to 
his wife, and gave as his motive for 
the transfers “love and affection.” 
No tax was due or paid. 

The death benefits paid and ap- 
portionment of premiums on the 
policies in question were as follows: 


Death Benefits Paid $147,092.20 
Premiums Paid Prior to January 





Making Money 
with the 
Money Plan 


Lincoln Lifers throughout 
the land have increased 
their earnings through the 
LNL Money Plan. This sim- 
plified programming tech- 
nique in package form is 
built around a visual ap- 
proach and _ presentation 
which get results. 


Lincoln National’s Money 
Plan is another reason for 
our proud claim that LNL 
is geared to help its field 


men. 





The 

LINCOLN NATIONAL 

Life Insurance Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 
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ee $ 46,459.12 
Premiums Paid After January 10, 
ME” Dacenénad dunes $ 12,393.05 


The findings of fact in this case 
indicated that the transfers made 
by the decedent were absolute and 
irrevocable and that he retained no 
incidents of ownership in any of 
the policies nor did he exercise any 
dominion or control over them; 
that the premiums due on the con- 
tracts between January 10, 1941 
and date of death were paid with 
funds held as community property 
by Dr. Hunt and his wife, no part 
of which was received as compensa- 
tion for personal services actually 
rendered by Mrs. Hunt, or derived 
originally from such compensation 
or from her separate property; and 
that decedent did not assign the 
policies in contemplation of death, 
the dominant motive being to make 
gifts of the policies to his wife in 
order to protect his family by put- 
ting these assets beyond the reach 
of judgment creditors in event of 
a malpractice suit. 

In regard to the contention of 
the Commissioner that the policies 
were transferred in contemplation 
of death, the Court said in part: 


“The contemplation of death pro- 
vision of section 811(c) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code is designed to 
‘reach substitutes for testamentary 





GROUP HEAD: Wendell A. Milliman 
was appointed to head the new group 
insurance department of the New York 
Life in the capacity of vice-president. 
Up to the time of his selection, Mr. 
Milliman was a consulting actuary at 
Seattle, Washington, and was formerly 
second vice-president and associate ac- 
tuary of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. 


dispositions and thus to prevent the 
evasion of the estate tax.’ In order 
for a transfer to have been in con- 
templation of death, the dominant 
motive or impelling cause for it 
must have been testamentary in na- 
ture. * * * Whether or not an 
inter vivos transfer of property was 
made in contemplation of death is 
primarily a fact question. 

“ * * * The evidence shows that 
in each instance the gift of an in- 
surance contract by the decedent to 
his wife was dictated by two mo- 
tives,—one, a desire associated with 
life, was to put the property beyond 
the reach of a possible judgment 
against him for malpractice; the 
other, associated with death, was 
his wish to minimize the taxes 
against his estate. In such a situa- 
tion, United States v. Wells laid 
down the rule that the inclusion of 
the property within the donor’s 
testamentary estate depends upon 
which of the two motives predomi- 
nates. We are persuaded by the 
facts and circumstances of this case 
that the dominant motive which im- 
pelled decedent to make an inter 
vivos transfer of certain insurance 
policies to his wife was not testa- 
mentary in nature, that decedent 
was motivated primarily by the de- 
sire to put the properties beyond 
the reach of a possible judgment 
creditor and thus protect his family. 

“* * * As would any prudent 
man, decedent considered the tax 
consequences and decided to elimi- 
nate the possibility of reverter from 
the proposed assignments. But the 
desire to avoid estate taxes was in- 
cidental to decedent’s dominant mo- 
tive to put the policies beyond the 
reach of creditors; it was conceived 
after information had been volun- 
teered by the insurance companies 
as a normal service to their policy- 
holders and after decedent had al- 
ready decided to make the trans- 
fers in accordance with his primary 
motive which was associated with 
life. 

“Upon all of the evidence, it is 
held that none of the transfers of 
the four life insurance contracts by 
the decedent to his wife was made 
in contemplation of death within 
the meaning of section 811(c).” 


In regard to the Commissioner’s 
contention that the entire proceeds 
should still be taxable on the basis 
that the insured had possessed at 
least some incidents of ownership 
in the policies at the time of his 
death, the Court said in part: 


“But respondent cannot point to 
possession by decedent of any in- 
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cidents of ownership. The assign- 
ments of the policies were abso- 
lute and irrevocable. After each 
assignment, the contract assigned 
was the sole and separate properiy 
of decedent’s wife; no policy was 
part of the property of the com- 
munity. Complete dominion and 
control over the policies were in 
Mona S. Hunt, Decedent retained 
no rights under and exercised no 
powers over any of the life insur- 
ance contracts and received no eco- 
nomic benefits from any of them 
after their transfer. 

“It is held that only that portion 
of the proceeds of the policies which 
the premiums paid after January 
10, 1941, bear to the total pre- 
mium paid is includible in the gross 
estate of decedent.” 


Of course, neither the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue nor the 
Tax Court can be held responsible 
for the inclusion in the Federal 
estate tax law of the “premium 
payment” test which is applicable 
to the taxability of life insurance 
proceeds. That responsibility must 
be placed directly on Congress, and 
the Tax Court, in this decision, had 
no other course to follow but to 


tax the proceeds of the assigned 
policies on the basis of the pre- 
miums paid after January 10, 
1941. In passing, however, it 
should be pointed out again that 
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this “premium payment” test is 
purely arbitrary, unfair to life in- 
surance policyholders and _ their 
beneficiaries, and should be repeal- 
ed by Congress at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


No Provision 


On the other hand, there is noth- 
ing in the Federal estate tax law 
which states that every transfer of 
a life insurance policy is testa- 
mentary in character, nor does the 
law contain any provision allowing 
the Commissioner to hold that an 
insured has retained at least some 
legal incidents of ownership in a 
life insurance policy after he has 
absolutely assigned it to his wife, 
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NUMBER TWO advantages enjoyed by field underwriters 
of the Equitable Life of lowa 


TRAINED FOR 
SUCCESS 


Field underwriters of the Equitable 
Life of lowa are expertly trained. New asso- 
ciates are enrolled in a combined study and 
field project known as the Basic Training 
Course. The next step in the training process 
is attendance at a Home Office School. Then 
follow two Intermediate Training Courses fea- 
turing estate plans, business insurance funda- 
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given eligible associates in their attainment of 
the Chartered Life Underwriter designation. 
Continuous personal supervision is given to the 
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regardless of his motive in making 
the transfer. . These “are but fic- 
titious théories formulated in the 
minds of the taxing authorities in 
the Internal Revenue Department 
and the Treasurer’s Office. They 
should be thrown out of every 
Court in the land in the same man- 
ner as they have been thrown out 
by the Tax Court in this Hunt de- 
cision. 

Naturally, the Government is en- 
titled to collect every cent of the 
tax due it under the law. No one 
should question that right. How- 
ever, it is contended that the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, who 
is supposed to be a servant of the 
people, should stop spending the 
taxpayers’ money in expensive liti- 
gation trying to prove false theories 
in relation to the taxability of life 
insurance proceeds. Such suits are 
not only embarassing to the tax- 
payer and his family, but are costly 
also to his heirs, and serve to prove 
absolutely nothing. 

This is addressed to Congress and 
to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue: 


LET’S HAVE A “SQUARE DEAL” 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE 
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Fifty-Sixth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $168,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $73,825,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . 


number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $209,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 


Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and _ service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murua Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 
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Confidential Communications 


OLLYWOOD has a wonderful time with the law, 

particularly the law as it pertains to confidential 
communications between husband and wife. This 
makes for a wonderful plot. It seems the pretty little 
witness was going to spill all the details of the crime 
but our hero has married her in secret. This closes 
her pretty little mouth as effectively as if she had 
fallen into a barrel of alum. The luscious little lass 
thus figures he only married her to effectuate the 
closing of said pretty little mouth and she feels 
tricked, trapped and trifled with. Not only that but 
she’s mad, too. She loses no time telling him that he is 
a deceitful cad. He protests that he married her for 
love and didn’t know the law. It was a masterstroke 
which his clever and unscrupulous mouthpiece 
picked up from the elevator boy. The ten year rap 
he’d have gotten without marrying her was just a 
coincidence. This she finally believes and they live 
happily ever after on the $3.50 he has left. 

You may ask what is a confidential communica- 
tion and how does it apply to life insurance. As an 
illustration we give you the case of Salamon v. In- 
demnity Insurance Company of North America, de- 
cided by the U. S. District Court, Southern District 
of New York on June 5, 1950. In a pre-trial pro- 
ceeding the insurance company was taking the testi- 
mony of the beneficiary, the wife of the deceased 
insured. She was asked certain questions as to 
whether he had told her he had pains in his chest 
or that he had gone to a doctor for a heart condi- 
tion. The beneficiary refused to answer on the 
grounds of privileged communication. The com- 
pany then asked the Court for a ruling. The Court 
said: 

“Under New York law a wife cannot be compelled to 
disclose a confidential communication made to her by her 
husband during marriage. New York Civil Practice Act, 
Section 349. The privilege is not lost through termination 
of the marital relation, whether by divorce or death of one 
of the parties. (See Chamberlayne’s Modern Law of Evi- 
dence, Section 3698). 

“The question then is: What is a confidential communi- 
cation? Confidential communications are those communi- 
cations that are ‘expressly made confidential, or such as 
are of a confidential nature or induced by the marital 
relation’. Parkhurst v. Berdell, 110 N. Y. 386, 393 (1881). 
Plaintiff contends that all conversations by a husband to 
a wife relating to treatment by a physician are confidential 
since there is a privilege attached to communications be- 
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tween a physician and his patient. Scction 352, New York 
Civil Practice Act. The Court does not believe that this 
automatically follows. 

“The privilege attached to the physician-patient relation- 
ship belongs solely to the patient or his personal represen- 
tatives, and this privilege may be waived by the patient 
or his representatives. Waiver of this privilege would 
not thereby waive the right to withhold any confidential 
communications made to the patient’s spouse regarding 
treatment. The physician-patient and husband-wife privi- 
leges are therefore separate privileges and must be indi- 
vidually evaluated and applied. The fact that the cloak of 
privilege is thrown over conversations with one’s doctor, 
lawyer or clergyman is of probative value, however, to 
show that these conversations are in the vast majority of 
eases of highly confidential nature, and are usually dis- 
closed only to one’s spouse, 

“The Court believes that any conversations between the 
decedent and his wife relating to chest pains or his visits 
to a doctor are confidential communications induced by 
the marital relationship. Plaintiff need not answer those 
questions at this time; she has a privilege to remain silent, 
and has not waived this right.” 


**‘War’’ in Korea 


E do not know of any case as yet involving the 

fighting in Korea, but we have no doubt many 
will result therefrom. The cases will involve the double 
indemnity clauses in the life policy. Officially we 
are not at war with North Korea and the fighting 
there is, theoretically, a “police action.” How then 
will this affect a double indemnity clause in a life 
policy where the insured is killed while fighting in 
Korea? The first step is to consider carefully the 
particular wording in the clause. We next draw 
an analogy to some cases from World War II. 

In Pang v. Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada (de- 
cided by Hawaii Supreme Court, October 24, 1945) 
the insured was killed on December 7, 1941 at 
Hickam Field as a result of the Japanese attack. 
War was not officially declared until the next day. 
The double indemnity clause excluded death result- 
ing from riot, insurrection, or war, or any act in- 
cident thereto. The company refused payment of 
double indemnity on the ground that the insured’s 
death resulted from war or an incident thereto. The 
Hawaii Supreme Court did not agree with the com- 
pany and held that the beneficiary was entitled to 
double indemnity. The opinion of the Court is an 
exhaustive one covering many wars and incidents 
thereto and is best summarized in these words: 

“On December 7, 1941, we not only were maintaining 
diplomatic relations with Japan but a special Japanese 
envoy was then in Washington ostensibly for the purpose 
of patching up the strained relations then existing between 
his country and ours, and not until December 8, 1941, did 
the political department of our Government or the Japanese 
Government do any act of which judicial notice can be 
taken creating ‘a state of war’ between the two countries. 
True, the attack by the Japanese air and naval forces on 
the morning of December 7, 1941, constituted ‘an act of 
war,’ but an ‘act of war’ and ‘a state of war’ are two dif- 
ferent things. An act of war may or may not lead io 2 
state of war.” 


The Court pointed out that the Supreme Courts of 
Idaho and South Carolina (West v. Palmetto State 
Life Insurance Company, 202 S. C. 422; Rosenau v. 
Idaho Mutual Benefit Association, 145 P. (2d) 227) 
had allowed beneficiaries to recover double indemnity 
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where the insureds had been killed under similar cir- 
cumstances. These cases drew an analogy to the men 
killed in the sinking of the Panay. The Court felt 
that while the attack on Pearl Harbor was greater in 
magnitude than the attack on the Panay, the principle 
was the same. An “act of war” was still not a “state 
of war.” 

A different result was reached in the leading case of 
Stankus v. New York Life, 312 Mass. 366. The clause 
in the policy involved in this case excluded double in- 
demnity if the insured’s death resulted directly or in- 
directly from war or any act incident thereto. The 
insured was a member of the crew of the U.S.S. 
Reuben James and lost his life when his ship was sunk 
by a German submarine prior to our declaration of 
war against Germany on December 8, 1941. The Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court held that “war” as 
used in the policy was not restricted to a war being 
waged by the United States alone. In view of the war 
between Great Britain and Germany combined with 
our Lease-Lend Act whereby we were sending war 
materials to Great Britain resulting in a conflict be- 
tween our naval forces and German submarines, the 
insured’s death resulted directly or indirectly from 
“war.” 


There are a few other decisions following the Stankus 
case and generally involving similar sinkings. The 
Hawaii Court discussed the Stankus case and felt that 
the difference in facts actuated the different results. 





Certainly, the Korean “police action” is not the 
same thing as the Panay incident, the Reuben James 
sinking nor, for that matter, the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. But will the courts interpret it as war? The 
decisions will start coming down soon and we will 
report them. 
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Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 
Address inquiries to: 

W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
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Consulting Actuaries 
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Consulting Actuaries 
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155. Midget Stapler 


The new midget “Tot 50” Stapler 
and tacker is about the size of a 
package of gum. Made of chrome 
finished steel with a tenite plastic 







































top, the product is said to perform 
some fifty stapling and tacking 
jobs in the home, school or office, or 
while traveling. The stapler carries 
fifty staples to a loading. The prod- 
uct comes in a vest-pocket size plas- 
tic gift box with hinged cover. With 
an imprint the product can be used 
for promotion and premium pur- 
poses. 


156. Hotel Safety 


“A Safety Guide for Hotels” has 
been republished by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies as a service to hotel man- 
agement and its personnel, and is 
offered as a constructive guide for 
creating and sustaining interest 
in accident prevention. Like a 
copy? 


157. Safety Catalogue 


The catalogue “Everything in 


Showcase Editor 


Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Items Number 
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Your Company or Agency 
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the showcase 


A QUICK WINDOW SHOPPING TOUR OF ITEMS THAT 


Safety” lists personal protective 
equipment and industrial safety 
devices; respiratory devices, eye 
protection, hats, gloves and other 
equipment for use in mines, indus- 
try, utilities and farms. Free cop- 
ies available. 


158. Foeol-proof Lock 


The telltale click of the tumbler 
has been eliminated in the latest 
manipulation - proof combination 
lock for Remington-Rand filing 
cabinets. It is described as the 
first revolutionary departure in 
locksmithing in 75 years. Lock is 
encased in a _ highly tempered 
steel box for added security. 


159. Typewriter Ribbons 


Extra long wear, greater writ- 
ing distance, consistency of im- 
pression and neater erasibility— 
with less time to change ribbons 
and less loss of time—are impor- 
tant advantages said to be de- 
signed into the Du Pont fabricated 
nylon used in this new typewriter 
ribbon by Remington-Rand. 


160. Vietor Adding Machines 


Latest features of Victor adding 
machines include automatic space- 


Your Title 


(ZONE) (STATE) 


WILL PROVE PROFITABLE TO YOUR BUSINESS 





up device, automatic punctuation, 
memo writing table, streamlined 
velvet-tone case. 10-key and full 
key machines are shown in the il- 
lustration. 


161. Car Deor Lock 


A simple device which automati- 
cally locks rear doors of cars when 
the front door is closed. For cars 





with center opening doors only. In- 
stalled quickly and simply, the de- 
vice should help to reduce the toll 
of lives that are lost when children 
hurl out rear doors. Cost: only $1 
per pair. 


162. Talk-a-Phone 


Redi-Power Talk-a-Phone is said 
to be a _ self-compensating power 
control unit designed to overcome 
high noise levels and solve unusual 
intercommunications problems. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, the 
unit automatically supplies exactly 
the right amount of power at any 
time for as many as twenty stations 
in an intercom system. Said to be 
especially effective in factories, 
schools or large industrial plants 





where there is a high noise level, or 
where remote installations compli- 
cate intercommunications, such as 
shipping docks or warehouses. Fur- 
ther information available. 
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